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EF. J. Baron sof the 
Panama Division 
Takes Us with Him 
on a Trip 


From Ocean to Ocean 
Over the Chiriquicito Trail 


QO, a certain Sunday noon not long 


since, Mr. B. E. Bookout and the writer 
equipped with packs and outfit left Almirante 
on a launch and sailed down the Chiriqui 
Lagoon to Chiriquicito where we were to 
spend the night before starting over the long 
trail to the Pacific. On the way down the 
engine developed some sort of trouble and we 
limped up to the little wharf at Chiriquicito 
where we unloaded and settled ourselves for 
an uncertain wait. Nobody knew of our 
coming so we had to send a man on horse- 
back four miles up the little tram line to the 
farmhouse to get the mule car by which to 
haul our equipment to the house. A lone- 
some, isolated, out-of-the-way place is Chiri- 
quicito, and on that wharf a couple of hours 
wait seems interminable. 

We waited, fooled around with the packs, 
sat listening to the lapping of the little waves 
under the wharf, looked up the tram line, 
watched the rain clouds bank up on the hill- 
tops, looked up the tram line some more; 
listened to the talk of the few gossiping in- 
habitants; stood on one foot, then on the 
other, sat down, stood up again, walked around 
and again looked up the tram line and re- 
marked that if the engine hadn’t stopped we’d 
have arrived sooner. “Took off our hats and 
inspected the hat bands, hitched up our 
breeches and scratched our chins; commented 
on the fact that the car ought to be along 
shortly (as a matter of fact the messenger 
had been gone just fifteen minutes and it was, 
as we said before, four miles to the farm- 
house) and again looked up the tram line; sat 
down; counted the two nickels and a quarter 
which exploring fingers found in a pocket; 
watched it get dark and remarked that it 
usually got dark about this time; started 
scratching red bug bites, let loose a few im- 


patient cusses, looked up the tram line again— 
and there she was just rounding the corner! 

We threw our stuff aboard and ambled 
along through the four miles of second growth 
behind a mule that went just fast enough to 
keep the car from pushing him and arrived 
at the farmhouse a little after dark. Chiriqui- 
cito is forty-five miles from Almirante and 
is really an isolated cacao farm in what was 
once a heavy banana producing region that 
has gone back to bush again. After dinner 
we sorted over our grub and made it up into 
packs with our blankets and other traps. Then 
we arranged for mules and the guide, Pedro, 
the “knowingest” trail man in these parts, 
and then sat out on the porch watching the 
fireflies flicker around and listening to the 
crepitation of a couple of half-hearted showers 
on the roof until it was time to turn in at 
nine o'clock. 

Just as the sun climbed up over the hill 
the next morning and officially opened the day 
we threw the last hitch on our packs and got 
started—but suppose you trail along with us 
now and see nature’s contrasts on the trail 
that goes up over the Continental Divide 
across Panama, the Panama that so few people 
really know. 

All set? Then let’s go—shove off with 
Pedro. After we leave this three miles of 
tram we follow the Guarumo River and cross 
it five or six times. Now here’s the first 
crossing, kinda rocky and swift but shallow 
and not so bad as it looks. All this second 
growth that used to be bananas is unattractive 
and sort of ornery stuff to go through. Now 
here’s the last crossing and the deepest; just 
hold your saddle bags up and you'll keep them 
dry; never mind your feet; they’re gonna 
get wet anyway, by and by. Here we leave 
the river and follow this creek a bit and now 
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we begin to climb. Certainly, that’s good 
water in the creek; drink a barrel of it if 
you want to; itll never hurt you. That’s a 
pretty falls there, isn’t it, and see how the 
creek comes foaming, rushing down, swirling 
and eddying around those big boulders, joy- 
fully racing down to join the river, running 
under a tunnel of foliage that shuts off the 
light leaving it half dark in here. We leave 
the creek here and start up now; no more 
going down until we reach the Pass up on 
the Divide. Mind that bamboo over your 
head or it will knock your hat off and make 
you cuss; might as well cuss anyway for here 
comes the rain and it looks like there’s gonna 
be lots of it. Huh, where’d yuh get that 
city raincoat? Might just as well have an 
umbrella! And anyway, what’s the use of 
trying to keep dry! You'll have to walk in a 
little while and then that old coat will only 
be a nuisance. 

We're climbing fast now but the trail is 
getting narrow; mind your knees and don’t 
attempt to guide your mule except when he 
heads for a place that’s too narrow. Just let 
him follow the pack animal. Now we must 
walk for there’s no sense in trying to ride up 
this steep stretch; it only tires the mules 
and they have all they can do to get them- 
selves up. This heavy, yellow clay is sure 
affectionate—sticks to you like a tick on a 
cow! We're getting up in the air; feel the 
difference? One more bend and here we are 
at Buena Vista, 1200 feet up. It’s only 
11:15; we've made good time. Somebody’s 
in the rancho; it’s Mr. Kennard who is up 
here shooting and stuffing birds. Let’s stop 
here to eat and chin a little while—anyway I 
have mail for him. Howdy, Mr. Kennard, 
we just dropped in with some mail and we're 
gonna eat and drop out again because we've 
gotta make Camp Dismal by dark; no, we 
didn’t have any trouble so far. Your cook 
got any hot coffee? That’s fine; this rain 
besides being wet is cold and we might as well 
be fortified because we're goin’ higher. 

Guess the rain’s not going to stop, Big Boy, 
so let’s go. We're climbing steady now and 
the mud is deep; see how the trail narrows 
and runs about two yards wide at top and 
a yard deep, not counting a foot of mud— 
like riding in a ditch—almost too narrow for 
the pack mule; nearly tore the saddle bags 
off that time. Some view from here, hey? 
See those mountains way off yonder nosing 
the clouds and those long stringy mountain 
clouds hugging their sides; you can’t see the 
valley bottom. The rain has stopped and it’s 
getting noticeably cooler don’t you think? 
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Sing a coupla songs or whistle a tune; it won't 
keep you any warmer but you might as well 
be doing something and the mules are doing 
their part and doing it well. ‘dhe trail is 
rocky now and mighty narrow; mind your 
knees on those boulders! Look at that mule! 
G’wan mule! That isn’t fog, that’s moun- 
tain cloud we're passing through; kinda cold 
and damp, but keep going, m’son, we've only 
got an hour more. We've gotta walk this 
last hour; too steep and too narrow and too 
much work for the mules. That’s good cold 
water; take a big drink and we'll chase the 
mules along ahead. Bush around here isn’t 
very inviting—all small trees, light under- 
brush and everything covered with moss and 
dripping—a regular rain forest. Hey, Pedro, 
chase that mule outa there! Look at that 
creature! G’wan, mule! 

‘There’s Camp Dismal just ahead and some- 
body’s there. They have one of the ranchos; 
never mind, we'll use the other. Look at this 
place, willya! Just an old shack with: poles 
for flooring and mud all around. Cold, this 
black fog around all the time, the forest 
dripping, everything wet—no wonder Mr. 
Kennard named this place Camp Dismal. 
Mules first; unsaddle them and give them 
corn. We've made good time again; it’s only 
5:30 and there’s 4100 feet elevation here. 
We'd better get some dry clothes on before 
we start shivering. We must sleep on the 
ground but if you'll put a lot of leaves down 
and your saddle blankets over them you ll 
have a pretty soft bed, and if you'll wrap 
your shirt around that little piece of balsa 
you'll have a pillow. Now, roll up in your 
blanket, cover the whole works with your 
raincoat, cuss the rock in the middle of your 
back and in a few minutes you'll be sound 
asleep—maybe ! 


S WEET daddy! But isn’t it cold this morn- 
ing and everything wet, even the blankets 
from this fog. Sleep all right? Sure, I did. 
Twice a mule got loose and I hadda get up 
and tie him. Nice morning for this place but 
it sure is cold and we didn’t bring our mit- 
tens! Let’s get the packs made up and 
Pedroll have a cup of Java for us in a 
minute. Nope, I didn’t mind the bed; bush- 
men sleep on that kind as often as they do in 
teal beds, more so in fact. Here, throw this 
Java into you and you'll feel warmer. And 
‘¢ we had some ham we'd have ham and eggs— 
‘¢ we had the eggs, so turn to on this cold 
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chicken we brought and we'll get started again 
for this'll be a longer day than yesterday. 
Up over the Continental Divide today—up 
the roof of Panama to the ridge pole and then 
down. ‘That grey mule feels kinda ornery 
this morning. 

We'll have to split the packs and lash them 
high as we can on the animals, and we'll put 
some of the load on our riding mules—too 
narrow and steep to ride and a pack mule 
can’t get through with the ordinary pack. 
All set? Then let’s go. G'’wan, mule. 

Oh, boy! Look what’s ahead of us! Rocks, 
all rocks, and the trail running up through 
them like a miniature canyon, and this wet 
brush growing up everywhere between the 
big boulders. Huh! Hey! Grab that mule! 
He tried to get through there and like to tore 
the packs to pieces, and now this long-eared 
son of Satan refuses to go through there— 
g’wan mule! G’wan, you blankety blank 
bundle of no account perversity! G’wan, you 
ornery critter! No use, he just naturally 
won't go. Pedro says a mule’s a mule. So far 
as 1 am.concerned he’s that and a lot more! 
We'll have to unload. And now look at 
him, he won’t even go through without a 
pack! No use; we'll have to try leading him 
’round. Funny he wouldn’t go through there 
and here he’is scrambling up over places a 
lot worse. Anyway, he’s here, so let’s load 
him up again. Looks like we’re gonna catch 
merry blazes today; trail, is getting worse, 
and—catch him, Pedro! There’s that fool 
mule refusing to go through after the others! 
G’wan, mule! Blast his ornery hide! Help 
me cuss him! Here, Pedro, you hold these 
two mules while we go ’round with this fool 
fellow. Hold tight on the head rope and 
we'll see if he'll climb here. . Look out! 
Turn him loose! There he goes, end over 
end, two complete somersaults, pack and all; 
and, by George, he didn’t bust his neck and 
didn’t even break the two lanterns on top of 
the pack! But that settles it; we've got to 
change animals—this baby has refused twice 
and got away with it and now he'll do it all 
day. Take the pack off and throw a saddle 
on him. Right-o; here we go again. Whew! 
Two solid hours and we haven’t traveled 
half a mile! Let’s sit down and rest and 
have a smoke while I tell you what we'll 
strike today. Later we'll need all our breath 
for the climb before :us—on foot too—so 
listen and I’ll tell you what to watch for— 
«It will take us until noon to reach the 
Divide through the rain forest, the trail get- 
ting steeper and steeper, rocky, narrow, dan- 
gerous in places, and in others we'll be up to 
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our boot-tops in mud. It’ll be cold up there 
and damp, and the clouds will be brushing by 
us, but we won't feel it, for we'll be dripping 
sweat from climbing. When we reach the 
top of the first long grade, look out between 
the trees; you'll see mountains sticking up 
into clouds all around us, deep sheer valleys 
filled with mountain clouds, clouds passing us 
like rushing fog banks, and way off to the 
north there is a long fingerlike ridge that 
stands out prominently, extending northward 
and falling away abruptly in a sheer rocky 
cliff for fifteen hundred feet, as though cleft 
by some gigantic sword. Our trail will wind 
along the edge of the hills in places where 
they fall away sheer to wooded slopes hun- 
dreds of feet below, and, as you climb, you'll 
be in the heart of the rain forest, trees small 
and stunted with moss-covered trunks and 
branches, every little point glistening with 
drops of water, hundreds of air plants in 
the trees, some of them abloom like torches of 
red flame in the background of dripping green. 
The underbrush is sparse and wet, the soil on 
the rocks black and soggy with decaying and 
rotting vegetation. The whole forest drips 
with clouds brushing through the bush—wet, 
everything wet, and cold. Except for birds, 
life is scarce in there and we'll have to keep 
going no matter what happens; no stopping 
there! 

By noon we should be on the Divide at the 
Pass, 6,500 feet above the sea, and up there 
you'll see a curious thing—the ridge is only 
about twenty feet wide, falling away steeply 
on both sides. On the Caribbean side you'll 
look down on the rain forest and just over 
the other side you'll see an entirely different 
bush growth—a dry forest. We'll stop and 
eat up there and then we'll start down. We'll 
have a thousand feet or so to descend, zig- 
zagging down, before we can ride again; nar- 
row, rocky and altogether a mean stretch of 
trail, and as we progress down the Pacific 
slope we'll get into the dry, parched, brown 
country where the dry season has burnt and 
shriveled everything—where the country is 
open and where our trail is continually down, 
down, down. Very different from yester- 
day’s climb, and then we'll strike the low 
scrubby Pacific slope bush to open country 
where the trail runs along ahead of us, along 
the mountainsides far ahead like a red crayon 
line on a canvas of brown, appearing and dis- 
appearing, dipping into valleys, losing itself in 
the distance. And it is there that the miles 
will seem long, and late this afternoon, dry, 
dusty, thirsty and dirty, we'll reach Caldera. 
But we've a long way to go to reach there 
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so let’s start again and see if the mules be- 
have. G’wan mule! 


SWEET daddy! Six o'clock, and we're still 
eight miles from Caldera! ‘These mules are 
all in; look how stiff that pack mule is walk- 
ing, his hoofs making long lines in the dust 
of the trail. He can’t lift them any more, 
we've gotta stop and camp, and that big gray 
that pegged out on us two hours ago is ready 
to drop and all he’s carrying is a saddle. It 
sure has been tough on them, poor things. 
Twelve hours of it and eight hours still to go. 
It hasn’t been any too easy on US either. “The 
Chiriqui River is right close—we'll camp 
there. G'wan, mule! Here’s a gocd place, 
sandy and clean; let’s unsaddle and give these 
poor beasts some corn. Huh! The pack mule 
and the big gray won't eat; too tired, I expect. 
G'ad we're down on the plateau now for they 
couldn’t stand another such day. Got that 
coffee ready, Pedro? Let’s eat. Noisy place 
here with these rapids and the wind roaring 
down that narrow canyon. And it’s a beauti- 
ful night—those stars seem closer than usual ; 
just scrape a couple of shallow places for your 
shoulders and hips and use your saddle blan- 
kets for a mattress and in this sand youll 
sleep like you never did in the old feather 
beds back home. Dry season on this side 
and there’s no fear of rain; like the fellow in 
the book says, “use the stars for a blanket.” 
Hey! Look at that fool mule throwing sand 
all over our beds! Mule! 


A ND if you look back on those last two 
days you'll remember how we crawled off our 
sandy couches at four o’clock the next day and 
by the light of the moon and our lanterns 
saddled up and got started again—the morn- 
ing clear, cool and noisy with the singing © 
locusts and tree frogs, with the stars bright 
and the moon flooding the trail with enough 
light to travel by. As we rode the moon and 
stars paled before the coming dawn, the change 
to day perceptible only in the increased. visi- 
bility. Later the sunlight poured over the 
mountain and the day was on. The mules, 
knowing, perhaps, that we were approaching 
a village, walked along readily enough and 
at seven o'clock we reached Caldera, a little 
village of a dozen or so thatched houses strung 
out for half a mile on the edge of the Caldera 
Canyon. Here we stopped in front of a 
likely looking place and bargained for some 
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coffee and eggs. In this place was 4 tiny store— 
two six-foot shelves and a six-foot counter 
placed in the larger of the two rooms the place 
contained, and on the shelves was an odd as- 
sortment of merchandise—rope-soled shoes and 
sardines, pads of writing paper and bottles of 
patent medicines, cooking oil, scissors and a 
couple of boxes of shotgun shells, some native 
made straw hats, ladies’ fancy combs, candles 
and crackers, kerosene torches and rice, nails 
and enamel plates, spools of thread and round 
looking-glasses, flour and cheap talcum pow- 
der, lamp wicks and arm bands, leaf tobacco 
and Jap matches, and dozens of other odds and 
ends of things that go to supply the meagre 
wants of a little community like Caldera. 

We loaded the mules again and got under 
way on the last lap to Boquete, winding down 
and then up through the chasm of the Caldera, 
a deep narrow gash across the plateau worn 
by centuries of eroding waters, and then for 
miles and miles across the open plateau, brown 
and shriveled by the sun, boulder strewn with 
thousands of black volcanic rocks that were 
showered down over the country at the last 
eruption of the Chiriqui Volcaio—miles of 
boulders through which our trail wound. The 
Volcano loomed far ahead and at its foot was 
Boquete, but hour after hour we rode and 
still it seemed just as far away, the country 
open and desolate looking for miles ahead and 
all around. To us this was the worst day of 
all—just sitting on slow-walking mules, 
slumped in the saddle and waiting for those 
long slow miles to pass, idly watching, mean- 
while, the volcano, slowly, so slowly, draw 
near. Towards late afternoon we reached the 
edge of the plateau and down below us, 800 
feet or so, lay Boquete nestling in the V of 
two mountain slopes. We prodded our tired 
mules and eventually pulled up in front of 
Joe Wright's farmhouse. Boquete, as the 
crow flies, is only nineteen miles from Chiri- 
quicito, but it had required three days with 
sixty-six hours of hard traveling to reach. We 
had seen many contrasts of Nature. The 
tropical jungles of the Caribbean Coast, the 
rain forest of the mountains, the dry bush of 
the Pacific slope where forest fires were burn- 
ing, the open burnt and shriveled boulder- 
strewn plateau—where else are such marked 
contrasts to be found within such a short dis- 
tance? 

Sleep came early to us that night and lasted 
long and when we woke next morning we 
were in high spirits for we had ahead. of us 
an easy day to the coast.’ Leisurely we made 
our arrangements; there was no hurry. . Bo- 
quete is at the end of the short railroad that 
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dips down 3,800 feet in twenty-eight miles. 
A big motor runs passengers to and from 
David and we got aboard it with our saddles 
and. packs, leaving the mules to rest in 
Wright’s pasture. As it came time to leave 
the motor crowded up with chattering, fuss- 
ing, bustling natives, carrying bright-hued 
suit-cases, saddle bags, bundles, parcels and all 
the varied impediments these people carry with 
them on a trip, and they chatted and talked, 
greeted friends, gave eleventh hour orders, all 
fussed up over a trip of 28 miles to David. 
Just before we started a whole basket full of 
flowers was passed in and deposited on the 
floor attended by much shuffling of feet and 
moving about to make room for it. Finally 
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we were off—merely a taking off of the 
brakes, the car picking up speed on the four 
per cent. grade, then a few minutes with mo- 
tor to climb to the plateau and then miles 
and miles of coasting on grades such as are 
seldom seen on a railroad, the car whizzing 
over-the rails with its chattering freight until 
an hour and fifteen minutes later we rolled 
into David, having come down 3,800 feet to 
the dusty, sweltering heat of the coast. An- 
other mad scramble with everyone trying to 
get off the train at the same time and in two 
minutes they had all disappeared. We left 
our baggage in the little station and leisurely 
walked up the little street looking for a place 
in which to eat. 


Observations at The 


Swampscott Meeting 
By Crawford H. Ellis 


Vice-President, Unirep Fruir Company 


N twenty-seven years of service, I was 
never more impressed with the greatness of 
the Unirep Frurr Company and the secur- 
ity of my investment as a stockholder in the 
corporation than during the general meeting 
recently held at Swampscott. It was the 
largest gathering of operating and home office 
officials in the history of the Company. The 
enthusiasm and inspiration of that meeting 
will long serve as a potent stimulus to spur 
everyone on to new levels of achievement. 

As I sat on the platform and looked into 
the faces of those present, I recognized, at a 
glance, many who have been with the Com- 
pany since its organization. Then, as my gaze 
swept along the line, I saw those who have 
joined our ranks during the intervening years. 
Finally, my eyes turned to the stalwart fig- 
ure of our President, in the full strength of 
youth and vigor, and I asked myself the ques- 
tion: “How could it be possible for the Com- 
pany not to succeed ?” 

Organized at Boston in the vear 1899, the 
Company had behind it that substantial New 
England background of conservatism and 
sound financing that seems to be recognized 


as the standard of security and safety through- 
out the entire world of commerce and indus- 
try. Indeed, it is this same New England 
environment of Victor M. Cutter and _ his 
sterling leadership that have also produced for 
the country, as a whole, one of its ablest ad- 
ministrators, Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States. 

As I mused over the gathering, I thought 
of the splendid men who composed the Direc- 
torate of the Company, and the success which 
each had won and the confidence they have 
shown in the Company, particularly Mr. Brad- 
ley W. Palmer, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, one of the original founders, and, 
now, probably one of the largest individual 
stockholders in the corporation. The interest 
which Mr. Palmer manifested in the entire 
proceedings was strikingly impressive, and 
made me fully realize the intensity of spirit 
and strength of leadership which govern our 
vast institution. 

Another impression was the representative 
character of those in attendance and the wide- 
spread territory which their work, collectively, 
covered. Here was an assemblage which, in 
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its respective field, possessed the dignity of a 
session of Parliament or 4 meeting of Con- 
gress. 

The meeting gave the men an opportunity 
to meet and know each other. This, in it- 
self, will be productive of immediate results, 
improving efficiency and promoting the co- 
hesiveness of the organization. It is a great 
aid for one to know, in person, the official or 
operating head with whom one is in communi- 
cation either by letter, radio or cable. There 
is closer contact, quicker understanding and a 
higher degree of cooperation. 

Other impressions were the talks of the 
younger men and the messages of the older 
men. Both seemed to balance in a happy har- 
mony which made the program both educa- 
tional and entertaining. 

But the outstanding impression of the en- 
tire meeting was the address of President Cut- 
ter. With frankness and directness, he ex- 
pressed himself regarding the policies of the 
Company and outlined the future program of 
progress. Judging from his plans, I feel that 
the Company will advance itself five years 
during the one year of 1927; in fact, accord- 
ing to the future outlook, I urge every mem- 
ber of the organization to take full advantage 
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of the opportunity they now have to subscribe 
to the stock of the Company under the plan 
explained by President Cutter and Mr. Jack- 
cone aL shall take every share I can under this 
plan; moreover, I shall assist the employees 
of the New Orleans Division in financing 
their shares, in case any of them are unable to 
do so. 

With the close of this year, the Company 
will record another milestone of growth and 
development which will only be surpassed by 
the new year. I look forward to the coming 
year as the greatest in our history. 

In conclusion, I want to thank President 
Cutter for his invitation to the Swampscott 
Meeting, which I thoroughly appreciated and 
enjoyed, and which was most interesting 
throughout, and I also wish to thank the 
Committee for the splendid manner in which 
everything was arranged from the opening to 
the final session. 

It is certainly a great privilege to be a part 
of an institution which is ever progressive and 
always prosperous. Such is the great UNITED 
Fruit CoMPANY, the world’s most perfectly 
organized industrial and commercial institu- 
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Kid ‘Meloripe World's Champion 


Drawn by A. G. Abbott 


AFTERS Wc 
HANGING AROUND 
THE BIG CITY 


Assistant Purser S. S. Ulua 


A SHORT TIME LATER, 


rain te! 
Want! =a 


A CHAMPION OF 
THE WoRLD 


After Dinner Conversation with an 
Old-Timer of the Panama Division 


Epiror’s Note:—These reminiscences contributed anonymously were sent to us for UNI- 


FRUITCO accompanied by the clever sketch by Mr. Wilmet featured herewith. 


It depicts 


the two old men of the Division, “Changui’ and “Nola” sitting talking with the newcomers. 
“Changui” is telling the story and “Nola” while sitting back is all ready to make corrections 


or fill in if “Changui” gets stuck. 


EVERAL of the Overseers and Assist- 
ants were together at the farmhouse where 
the real old-timer of the Division lived, and, 
after one of the meals for which the place 
was noted, were comfortably fixed for an 
evening of ease. 

The glasses were filled with long, cool 
drinks, pipes loaded, and the visitors were 
angling for a story from the original banana 
man. They knew he had been in the game 
since the early days down in the “Big La- 
goon’, and had been in the front of develop- 
ment through Changuinola into Sixaola and 
finally into Talamanca, where the last virgin 
valley had ultimately been planted. 

He had a world of material around which 
to build his tales, and those who had heard 
him were anxious that he tell them a new 
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one so that the recent arrivals in the party 
could learn something of the early days of the 
Division. They had drifted into a discussion 
about the UNIFRUITCO magazine, and some of 
the news from other Divisions. One of the 
new men mentioned that he had noticed an 
article from Castilla which stated that Colum- 
bus was there in August, 1502, and had ad- 
mitted that he did not remember reading that 
in history when he was‘in school. After a 
few minutes of silence, the senior member of 
the party related the following, which may 
be of interest to others also unfamiliar with 
historical facts in this region: 

“So Columbus’ visit to Truxillo in 1502 
is news to you? 

“Well, fellows, there’s a lot you'll hear 
about that old sea tourist if you travel up and 
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down this coast. Any inhabitant in any part 
of the country from Mexico to Brazil, and 
on any island, will offer to show you where 
Christopher landed, and in most places they 
can show you a church or a monument to 
prove it. History gives him credit for a lot 
of it, but I'd hate to bet that he made the 
tour that he is credited with—it lines up like 
a winter tour of one of the Great White 
Fleet steamers instead of a trip in a small 
worm-eaten tub such as he must have had. 
I wouldn’t try to rob him of the credit— 
looks like the blondes from northern Europe 
are trying to take it away from him for dis- 
covering our part of the world, but I haven't 
heard anybody claim they beat him to any 
part south of the Rio Grande. 

“Spain and Italy have been arguing over 
his nationality and I see now that Italy has 
proven that he was born in Genoa; Mussolini 
seems to have his way over there, so I sup- 
pose he has finally settled the question, but J 
wonder how he will prove they all spoke Ital- 
ian on the trip? Everyone along this coast 
speaks Spanish and that language has been 
spoken here ever since Columbus passed 
through. I won’t say that he didn’t visit all 
the places he is credited with, but I will say 
he did some fairly good sailing between stops. 

“Tocal and Spanish histories state that he 
was in Almirante Bay visiting Bocas, the 
Big Lagoon, and Veraguas in October and 
November, 1502. Guess there’s some truth to 
that because some of the old inhabitants told 
me, when I arrived, that they remembered 
hearing about it. You won’t be able to find 
what I’m going to tell you in any of the his- 
tories, but this is the tale of Christopher’s visit 
to Bocas. 

“After discovering Truxillo and tiring of 
the excitement furnished by Red Henery, who 
had beaten him to the place by a few months, 
Columbus decided it was time to pull anchor 
and sail south. Having heard rumors of a 
large and perfectly protected bay on the Gold 
Coast, he cleared the point and headed south. 
After two months’ sailing he came into port 
and anchored behind an island, which, at that 
time, was inhabited by a few: natives. As 
there was a good sloping beach, he decided 
to haul his boats ashore, give them a clean- 
ing and make necessary repairs. “This was 
rather slow work and, while the crews were 
busy, the Admiral did some inside cruising 
in small boats visiting the numerous islands 


“+1 the bay and finally reached the Big La- 


goon ‘Chiriqui’. As none of the bays, inlets 


——<—  " 
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and islands had names, he, having nothing 
better to do, named them. 

“The island on which Bocas is built had a 
small village on it and, as it was the most 
prosperous looking, he called it Columbus 
Island. The bay, reaching back to the main- 
land, he named ‘Almirante’ (Admiral) also 
in honor of himself. To keep his hand in 
he named one of the islands ‘Popa’ and an- 
other ‘Isabella’. Growing tired of the in- 
active life and wishing to be on his way, he 
decided it was time to finish naming the is- 
lands and accordingly he set sail for new 
scenes. ‘Lhe island on which the boats were 
beached, now called ‘Careening Cay’ had not 
been named. One night in particular, when 
++ was rather wet and the men were unsteady, 
Columbus gave it its name. Some folks will 
tell you that the island received its name be- 
cause the boats careened there but I’ve just 
told you the real reason. 


66 

OU asked how the village got its name 
‘Bocas del Toro’ and why the island across 
the way is called ‘Nances Cay’? Having been 
fed on flattery and endless tales of wealth to 


‘be found in the country, and having over- 


heard the same line being fed to the sailors, 
the Admiral decided that the place should 
have a name that would properly describe it, 
and its accomplishments. After long thought 
(in Spanish) he decided to call it ‘Bocas del 
Toro’, which translated into English is, 
‘Mouths of the Bull’. About 400 years later 
some bright boy saw the point, and that great 
American slang word ‘Bull’ came into gen- 
eral use. Shortly after the sailors had be- 
come acquainted in the village and learned 
their way. around, they discovered a cantina 
which served a very potent rum, and. learned 
that the owner had discovered a berry called 
‘Nance’ which grew on the big island across 
from the village, which, when placed in the 
rum, added about 40 ‘kicks’ to the glass. As 
they could appreciate a discovery like this, 
they decided. that the cay should be known 
as ‘Nances Cay’ and no one has ever attempted 
to change the name. This is the only instance 
on record. of any place here being named by 
anyone but Columbus. 

“Noticing a commotion ashore one day, 
Columbus went over to investigate. Hurry- 
ing back he called the Captains to his room 
and told them to be ready to sail within the 

(Turn to page 227) 


Panama Cacao 


Bye. P. 


ACAO, the legendary food of the 
ancient gods, the great find of Cortez in the 
Fifteenth Century among the Aztecs in Mexi- 
co was the known beverage of the Indians of 
the New World from times unknown. The 
beans were also used as money among certain 
tribes. Even today in the American ‘Tropics 
inhabited by the red man each Indian village 
has its cultivation. Among the Changuinola 
and Tiribi Indians in Panama, their token of 
friendship is a sip of cacao from a gourd. 

When the Spaniards defeated Montezuma 
they found in his palaces great quantities of 
the beans which were drawn upon to prepare 
the beverage by his special culinary experts. 
It was served in golden beakers to him when 
he intended to visit his harem. 

In the Sixteenth Century cacao or cacavate 
was brought to Europe by the Conquistadors, 
and became the beverage of the kings and 
nobles. From that time to the present there 
is no known beverage more nourishing. 

CULTIVATION 

The cacao tree begins to bear from two to 
three years after planting and reaches full 
maturity in from nine to twelve years. When 
the young shoot is started in the Farms of 
the Unrrep Fruir Company from the nurs- 
ery, quick growing shade trees are planted in 
alternative rows to shelter the young shoots 
of the cacao tree from the burning rays of the 
tropical sun. On virgin woodland, when 
the ground is broken to plant cacao the nat- 
ural growths are left standing a fair distance 
apart to act as shade trees for the cacao. Some 
types of fast growing trees are termed “Madre 
de Cacao” or Mother of Cacao, because of 
their sheltering qualities. 

Unremitting labor and care must always 
attend the cultivation of cacao. During the 
growing period and after, careful cleaning of 
ground and pruning and spraying of trees 


Dannahy 


@ Mr. Dannahy is in 
charge of our Cacao plant 
at Almirante, Panama. 


must be kept up to prevent plant diseases. In 
cacao, as in every product of Nature, forces 
are ever working to encompass ruin; there are 
many diseases to be combated. 

The average yearly yield from a tree is 
about fifty pods; each pod contains forty or 
more beans. The weight of the beans in four 
and one half or five pods amounts to about one 
pound of wet beans. One pound of wet beans 
decreases to forty-five or torty-seven per cent. 
of weight when dried. 

The pods are broken in the Farms by hand 
and the beans extracted therefrom. “The pod 
particles are put back into the earth to fer- 
tilize the soil, for in all Nature’s gifts whether 
in human or plant life what we take from 
the soil we must return either in kind or in 
substitute. 

Sometimes the breaking of the pods on the 
Farms is in the nature of old-fashioned husk- 
ing-bees in the northlands for families gather 
and a general round of gossip is heard to 
lighten the monotony of breaking the pods. 

The total wet product of the Panama Di- 
vision for the year 1925 was close to 12,000 
pounds of wet cacao beans which means 
60,000,000 pods to be broken by hand, the 
beans extracted and pulped and the pod parti- 
cles thrown back in the land. ‘his requires 
an immense labor organization. 

From the Farms the beans are transported 
by railroad in specially built cars to the Dry- 
ing Plant at Almirante. On arrival at the 
Drying Plant, the beans are unloaded from 
the cars to conveyors or carriers which are 
operated by heavy duty electric motors. One 
hundred thousand pounds or fifty tons of 
beans are moved hourly from the cars to the 
fermenting bins. Four cars can be unloaded 
at one spotting; the capacity of each car is 
50,000 pounds. Every possible method is used 
at the Drying Plant to make the operation of 
handling the cacao, from its arrival to putting 
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aboard the ship, entirely automatic and 
sanitary. 

The Drying Plant has five separate con- 
veyors, the largest of which is 300 feet long. 
From the wet conveyor the beans are lifted 
and distributed in one operation to specially 
built fermenting bins. The fermenting bins 
are painted white, and are as clean as a Dutch 
kitchen. ‘They house the beans in the inter- 
vals between the times when Nature and man, 
working in harmony, complete the processing, 


Exterior and interior 
views of the Almirante 
Cacao Drying Plant, the 
largest in the world 


bringing out all of the delicious aroma of the 
chocolate yet holding the beans to the natural 
shape and color, but eliminating the acids 
which Nature in the process of fermenting 
causes to appear. 

Our fermenting bins have a capacity of 
1,200,000 wet pounds weekly. The length of 
time required to ferment a batch is usually 
between five and a half to six days. During 
that period the beans in the bins have to be 
carefully watched while processing by hand is 
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continually going on. When the fermenta- 
tion period is complete (which can only be 
ascertained by practical experience) the beans 
are conveyed to drying machines operated by 
motor power and heated by dry air. 

Dryinc MacuHINnEs 


The capacity of each drying machine is ~ 


16,000 pounds. We have eighteen of these 
machines in operation. It takes from 
24 to 36 hours to dry a batch of beans and, 
therefore, we have the capacity for the drying 
of 1,200,000 pounds of wet beans per week 
in four drying periods. 

The drying cylinder or drum revolves at the 
rate of one revolution every two minutes, 
keeping the beans moving continuously. After 
testing the beans in each machine, until they 
are found dried, the contents of each machine 
is sacked in one revolution of the drum; that 


UNIFRUITCO 


is, 55 or 60 sacks capable of containing 150 
pounds each, are filled in two minutes. They 
are then weighed at the machine by overhead 
scales which work semi-automatically. The 
sacks are sewn and the cacao is ready for ship- 
ment. 

In the year 1925, 4,788,080 pounds of dried 
beans were exported to various countries in 
Europe and the Americas, including England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Spain, Belgium 
and Italy and the United States and South 
America. 

The Almirante Cacao Drying Plant is the 
largest in the world. ‘The building is of struc- 
tural steel and measures 300 by 125 feet by 
40 feet in height. Three railroad tracks enter 
the building, two used to unload cars con- 
taining wet cacao and one track for loading 
sacks of dry cacao for shipment. 


On the Subject ee 


of 


Bores 


il HEY are found everywhere, bores. 


Here in the tropics, one has to tolerate them. 
There is nowhere else to go, no escape from 
them. 

Take the banana bore for instance. We 
forgive an enthusiast, but when the day’s 
work is done, and it is possible for just 
a short while to escape from the word 
“banana”, oh, how one would like to shoot 
the banana bore. He talks of nothing else. 
Section No. 25 is the best cleaned section in 
the Division. His camps are the tidiest. No 
other farm can compare with either his fruit, 
his pruning, or his work in general. Should 
he have any fruit rejected, the Transporta- 
tion Department is to blame; should the Di- 
vision Inspector ride his farm and find a 
couple of supplies short, the Timekeeper added 
them up wrong. Bananas at breakfast, ba- 
nanas at lunch, bananas at dinner. A most 
interesting companion, in fact! 

One decides to take a trip up the line for 
some slight recreation. In the port town, 
there are bananas growing in the back yard 


F. J. G. Robinson 
Tela 


as arboreal decorations; a short distance from 
town, small plantations of independent grow- 
ers commence. There follows a brief respite, 
then come the Company farms—kilos and 
kilos, miles and miles, nothing but bananas 
are to be seen. Mind you, we love them, for 
have we not seen what a wonderful community 
has been built up, how complete the equip- 
ment and organization are; and have we not 
hopes of rising in the banana world? But it 
is the banana bore who fills us with ennui. 
Then there is the bridge bore. He insists 
upon giving a description of the hands held 
to the last detail, and when he comes to the 
hand where he was set (of course it was his 
partner’s fault), “I had three hearts in my 
hand, no, let me see—it was—yes, I had the 
queen, the nine and the four. In clubs I had 
the ten, the jack and the king. And just the 
hand before . . .” Don’t you know him? 
Strange that in poker playing there are 
seldom poker bores. It is to be doubted, also, 
if there be crap-shooting bores; boring perhaps 
in their idiosyncrasies, and of course when 
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they want you to sit up all night to allow” 


them to win back five dollars, they nearly come 
within the category. 

Take the man who feels it his duty in life 
to be an all-time humorist. There are such, 
unfortunately. All serious conversations he 
ridicules, all comical ones he tries to “go” one 
better. He always knows the latest story and 
is apt to make it part of his own experience. 
The feebleness of his sallies puts him in a 
lower class than even the banana bore. 

The baseball bore must not be overlooked. 
“Who is going to win the pennant? Why, 
they haven’t got a chance. Didn’t you see 
the Radio News this morning. Wait until I 
bring it. Now, see, hare a oe 
so on. 
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The last one is seldom encountered, « but 


when he does appear, the tears are burning = 
and fierce—the Family Tree bore. “Doant yu © 
know my peepull ?” We cannot discuss him,” 


but the following lines fitted one of them: 


“Now I am a knut of high degree, 
There’s none like me for ancestry. 
My grandfather had a butlery 
With the family crest on the cutlery.” 

“In proof of this just listen to me: 
Down among the dead men, 

Down among the dead mén, 
Down down, down, down, 

Down among the dead men, 
Let him be.” - 


Summary of Facts on Food Values 


of the Banana 
By P. K. Reynolds 


Tue banana is a delicious fruit and one 
of the most important energy-producing foods ; 
when used with milk its carbohydrate content 
makes an ideally balanced ration; combined 
with other fresh fruits and the leafy vege- 
tables, it supplies the needed calories. 

Its small quantity of protein and fat en- 
ables the dietitian, as is often necessary, to 
increase caloric values without appreciably 
adding to the protein content. 

As a protective food the banana is an ex- 


cellent source of Vitamins A and C and a 


good source of Vitamin B. It also has an 


appreciable quantity of the essential mineral 


salts. 

In addition to its agreeable and distinctive 
flavor, the banana heads the list of fresh fruits 
and surpasses most of the vegetables in food 
value. Judged by this standard it costs less 
per pound at all seasons than any of the fresh 
fruits and most of the common vegetables. 

Tests by eminent dietitians have shown that 
in the fully ripe condition, or when cooked in 
the unripe state, the banana is easily digestible 
and possesses great value in the dietary of 
both young and old. 

In the treatment of certain diseases— 
chronic intestinal indigestion in children 
(celiac disease), scurvy, and inflammation of 
the kidney (nephritis), the banana has proved 
of great value. 


With proper care it may be shipped to dis- 
tant points without deterioration. It reaches 
the consumer in a germ-proot package. 

Since cold prevents proper ripening, and the 
development of the fine, natural flavor, ba- 
nanas should not be kept in the ice-box. 

The banana is obtainable in abundance at 
all seasons. In the winter months especially 
it provides an inexpensive food particularly 
suitable as an adjunct to the diet often too 
low in fresh fruits and green vegetables. 

All these facts show clearly that this re- 
markable fruit is a valuable addition to our 
staple food supply. 


(Continued from page 223) 


hour as he had just heard that the lookout 
at Flat Rock reported that Captain Gerchow 
and Billy Ponton were due to arrive that 
evening and he didn’t want to share the dis- 
covery of Bocas with Nordics. Catching the 
evening breeze, he sailed out of the harbor, 
through the east channel and dodged the other 
boat as he wished to do. Kidding you? They 


haven’t been in Bocas that long? Maybe not 


—hbut almost. 

“Going home? Well, come back again 
and I’ll tell you something about pirates and 
how we planted bananas in the Lagoon.” 


DON Tae A “BUTTER IN” 


4] N no way or manner can good business sense be 
7,| better displayed than by not “butting in.” You 
| may havea real desire to help. Good! Your 
training may enable you to materially aid your 
associates. Fine! You may be chuck full of 
constructive ideas. Wonderful! But a due regard for 
opinions and methods of others is necessary; or you will 
become known as a “butter in’—and that lessens your 
value to yourself and to others just about fifty per cent. 


It must be remembered that in almost every phase of 
human activity there are questions of fact and matters 
of opinion. John may be slow, careful and exact. These 
attributes are questions of fact. Whether these qualifi- 
cations add to or take away from John’s usefulness is a 


matter of opinion. And if you voice an opinion about . 


John’s usefulness designed to injure John’s reputation 
with his Chief, you are a “butter in” and, what is worse, 
you are throwing gravel into the beveled gears of office 
management. 


The whole question harks back to the golden rule of 
doing to others as you would be done by. No two men, 
or women, look upon a business proposition through the 
same spectacles. Methods, personality, training, educa- 
tion, all contribute to the point of view. The main thing 
is to get the work done, cleanly and efficiently, for the 
best interests of the Company, and to permit the indi- 
vidual doing the job the greatest amount of latitude in 
consonance with good sense and ability. 


_ Don’t over interfere. Don’t cripple initiative by in- 
sisting that a piece of work shall be done your way. 
Don’t crusade. And above all else don’t “Butt In’’! 


——WNCLEPED. 
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Time Is An Investment 


By Victor 


O much is being constantly said and 
written of the more spectacular elements of 
American business achievement that I often 
think young men are being led to overlook 
the chief ingredient, which is time. Doubt- 
less our leaders of industry take this for 
granted. 


Some time ago I became so much inter- 
ested in this thought that I took the trouble 
to look up records of a random list of noted 
American business, industrial and commercia 
figures. I was rather astonished to find that 
the length of time investment—the period be- 
tween first employment and the attainment 
of national standing in any one field—was 
remarkably uniform for all of them. It ran 
so close to twenty years in each of the rec- 
ords I examined that it resembles a natural 
law. 

Since then I have noted many others with- 
out finding any variation in the rule. ‘There 
are exceptions, of course; scores of them will 
spring to the mind of any reader who follows 
the careers of our leading business men. But 
when the number of these exceptions is 
measured against the total number of national 
business figures, it will be evident that in 
this field, too, the exception serves only to 
prove the rule. 


I think it will be found, also, on further 
analysis of the apparent exceptions that many 
men who seem to have located a short cut to 
achievement in some new enterprise might 
have made greater progress in the old. “There 
is no way of proving this, it is true. But if 
their records are examined it will be found 
that the length of time between first employ- 
ment and what we call arrival is actually 


longer than the usual twenty-year average. 


To my way of thinking, this is a perfect 
proof of the old rolling-stone adage. ‘To put 
*t in other words, it shows that nothing is 
to be gained by changing jobs, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred times. In our business we 
try to avoid changes by going to unusual 
lengths to explain the character of the work 


M. Cutter 


@ Reprint from The 
Saturday Evening Post, 
October 23, 1920: 


to young men entering the Company. 

I have often thought a recognition and ac- 
ceptance of this twenty-year law, or fact, by 
young ‘men and by their employers would be 
of vast influence in stabilizing business, and 
consequently would go a long way toward 
the reduction of commercial failures. A fail- 
ure, after all, reduces itself in most instances 
to a lack of definite information. ‘Though I 
have not analyzed the statistics in detail, I 
believe it is generally accepted that most of 
the causes given for failures are based on in- 
experience—lack of knowledge concerning 
finances, credits, markets, trade customs and 
the like. This in turn may be traced often 
to unwise changes. 


A young man holding a salaried position, / 


hears of the profits being made by a friend in 
business for himself. He does not realize that 
years of struggle may have preceded the profit 
taking; that present returns are the yield of 
past experience and labor. Gathering to- 
gether all his resources, he plunges into the 
same line. ‘Then, being without this experi- 
ence, all too often he fails. 

It would be futile to deny that changes are 
sometimes necessary. But I do not believe a 
change is ever desirable until the man plan- 
ning it has done everything in his power to 
visualize and develop the opportunities at his 
hand. ‘The assertion that opportunity does 
not exist is generally wrong—it is always 
wrong if we are willing to look far enough 
ahead, “Lhe truth, as:4 rule, is that one who 
is discontented cannot see it, or is too im~ 
patient to look ahead. 

One rule I have followed is always to train 
another man to take my place after I have 
mastered a particular position. Promotion, I 
have noted, generally goes to the man who is 
most readily available for it. Likewise, the 
man with a trained assistant has a mind free 
to develop more opportunity for himself, if 
one does not immediately present itself. The 
man who trains himself to keep an open mind 
always sees more things than he can possibly 


do. 
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Brief Histories 
of 


Tropical Division Managers 


No. 9 


W. E Brown 


Manager 
Truxillo 
Railroad 
Company 


Born in Brimfield, Massachusetts, July 19, 1887. 
Graduated from Dartmouth College, Class of 1910. 
In the Spring of 1910, obtained position in Agent’s Office at Barrios, Guatemala Division. 


In 1917 was transferred from position of Assistant to Manager, Guatemala Division, to that 
of Assistant to Manager, Tela Railroad Company. 


June, 1921, transferred from Tela Railroad connay to become Manager of the Truxillo 
Railroad Company at Puerto Castilla. 


—— 


Una Quincena 
En 


Almirante 


Tus is the second in a most ‘nteresting W. H. Ponton, our Agent there, will, I ex- 
series of intimate articles Mr. Gooch is sending pect, meet us at the wharf, and the local 
us on Tropical Divisions as he visits them in Port Captain, Sefior Arcadio Pardo also will 
turn. Last month through his fluent pen we make a call for the papers. 
were made to feel that we really knew the LATER—Both gentlemen did this and 
folks down in Santa Marta well enough to we're away up the Bay at Almirante, with an 
call them by their first names and after a Fort- eight o’clock arrival at the small wharf along- 
night in Almirante with the writer every fel- ide Mr. Blair’s house. Mr. and Mrs. Blair 
low down there seems like an old friend. with Sterling, are away ‘a the north: 1 is 
Next month we'll go to Costa Rica with to have the house alone for my stay here, 
Mr. Gooch and learn Who's Who there. with Stanford and Cassie to look after me. 
Here on the piazza, I see a picture we should 
have for the Magazine; Sterling Blair, under 
the coconuts, mounted on his new Tonosi 
September 17, 1926 pony. I am going to put this picture on 
my bureau for company. Stanford has un- 
Tue Almirante chapter begins here, on packed me, brought in the thermos bottle, put 
the afterdeck of the Talamanca, Captain Coul- out the cat, and I start a quincena at Almir- 
son, Engineer Downer, and crew of six. ante, | with a house all my own. (“Pretty 
We left Limon this morning at ten o'clock soft,” says Charlie Berry 1n Boston.) 
and are far along the coast toward Bocas del 
Toro. ‘We’, means “Lady”, Superintendent 
MacHale’s big police dog, and myself. Oerther 12 


“Tady” has been on a visit to Limon, sight- ‘ 
seeing. I stopped there over Sunday. We A h fete 
both want to make Bocas before dark. ee ae ie - es 
i : cose r 
The trip, so far, has been without incident, Sale wae any other DN eadquarte’® 
: . > in the tropics. Until 1909 this Panama Di- 
In a fairly smooth sea, we have skirted the ae 
. Sen : vision was based at Bocas del Toro, close to 
shore line all the day long, losing it occasion- 
: : sealas : the ocean. ‘That year the change .was made 
ally in the mist and finding it again, the coast : eae 
: oe to Almirante, an hours distance up the Bay, 
mountains _ barely visible. General Office eee d f h 
seems a long way off! nearer the fruit, an away from the ocean. 
St a Boal nee ae Here, in quiet water and surrounded by low 
eward Bogle suppie unch and tea. hills, are grouped the various Company De- 
He looks like another Bogle, a famous large- partment buildings and residences, the wharf, 
eyed Watchman Bogle, who made history at the terminal of the railway, wireless station, 
Zent, C. R., in 1906. : hospital and all, just as one finds them else- 
The Talamanca is Essex built, 65 ft. over where. It is pretty much of an all-Company 
a, 80 H. ie ee es very location, with a small outside interest occupy” 
and seaworthy. ormerly schooner-rigged, ing a strip on the town’s edge. . 
Sane she Lae ae Bode ee sick. The large three-story building, surrounded 
sll Aly We ‘yi “pies Fch viaje ee just by Hibiscus hedges and with concrete walks 
pul ed in a DIB kingfish on the trailing line converging to it, houses administration offices 
and 1s we ae 1: are leaving the open on the ground floor, bachelor quarters on the 
sea and entering the Lagoon areas. second floor and the Banana Club, a Company 
It’s getting dark fast and the lights of old dining hall, and social club combined, on the 
Bocas del Toro are appearing ahead. Myr.° third floor. Nearby are the Merchandise De- 
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View of Almirante Bay with Manager's residence on the right 


partment and other service Department build- 
ings, residence bungalows, with Material & 
Supply, Railway Machine shops and Hospital 
ten minutes away. 

With this compact grouping and such close 
daily contacts, it is easy to understand how 
the Division develops strong ties of close as- 
sociation and friendship. No interior capital 
city or upland country is easy to reach from 
here. 

A ride on the railroad from Almirante to 
Guabito, an hour away, takes one through 
picturesque tropical vegetation, particularly 
including large trees, and across one majestic 
river, the Changuinola, now ‘carrying a head 
of water. There is much rain here usually, 
last year’s average having been 97.49 inches. 
However, this year the rainfall has only been 
40.59 to date, against last year’s 66.28 inches. 


Miss Vera Morel of the [tem-Tribune staft, 
New Orleans, will some day give you a de- 
scriptive write-up, with sketches, of the Di- 
vision’s natural charms. Captain Burmeister 
of the Heredia has exacted this promise of her. 
I will proceed to the more practical details of 
the Division. 

There are four Banana Districts: Chan- 
guinola, Sixaola So., Sixaola No., and Tala- 
manca. In these districts there is probably a 
larger area of fruit varieties grown than in 
any other single Division; Reds, Congoes, 
Lady Fingers, Cavendish, Lacatan, as well as 


the Gros Michel. 


The Administration Agricultural personnel 
consists of one Superintendent, four District 
Superintendents, one Veterinarian, thirty-one 
Overseers, seven Assistant Overseers and ten 
Clerks. Guabito is the headquarters for Mr. 
E. C. Adams, Superintendent of Agriculture, 
who is a particularly busy man at this time, 
acting for Mr. Blair, and generally supervis- 
ing, in addition to his Agricultural work, that 
of the Construction, Engineering, Exportation 
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and Electrical Departments, in the absence 
from the Division, on leave, of these Depart- 
ment Superintendents. Mr. B. E. Bookout is 
Chief Clerk for Mr. Adams, as formerly. 


At present this Division is loading one boat 
a week, either the Heredia, the Cartago, or the 
Parismina, Tuesdays, with the fresh, heavy 
fruit which the Division always furnishes. 
The weights of nines on a recent voyage north 
averaged 74 pounds, with an average of 70 
to 70% pounds for two previous ships. These 
weights speak for themselves. 


The District Superintendents are Messrs. 
C. J. Ponton, J. H. Clower, B. H. Rimmer 
and W. E. MacHale. Division Veterinarian 
is F. W. Escalante. Total live stock here is 
some 2,950 head. The mule stock is large 
sized. There are good grade cows, few oxen, 
no marked appearance of the Mysore strain. 
It is an exceptionally well-conditioned herd. 

The important work of Research is in 
charge of Mr. J. H. Permar, Pathologist, 
who resides at Farm Six and has much of his 
experimental area thereabouts. I see little 
balsa in this Division. In the mahogany nur- 
series young trees have developed 15 ft. in 
twelve months. For fencing, Chinaberry and 
Wild Plum are used, no Madera Negra. 
Hardwood posts or concrete monuments are 
replacing Hibiscus for farm boundary marks. 
This Division has an international personnel 
in Agriculture, as men are here from the 
British Isles and the Continent, as well as 
from Canada, the United States and the West 
Indies. 

The Division railway curves in and out 
with some 86 miles of main line track and 
190 miles of spur. The gauge here is 36 
in., main line rail weighs 45 pounds, and 
there is a good roadbed with West. Indian 
track gangs. One of the first of the Company 
weed-burners was used in this Division. The 


Right of Way is planted and worked far 


oe 


=, 
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more closely to the rails than elsewhere, and 
in many cases the railway leads through an 
avenue of over-arching growth, with protect- 
ing shade, and low maintenance cleaning 
costs accordingly. Wild rubber trees, trumpet 
trees, wild guava, red bananas and the other 
varieties together with cacao are in the ma- 
jority. 

Twenty-three Porter engines, either 18-ton 
or 22-ton each, also one Baldwin switch en- 
gine, the number twenty-two, constitute the 
engine equipment. I am told that all fruit 
is double-headed to Almirante from Guabito 
in trains of about sixty-five loads, but a single 
92-ton Porter can handle thirty loads, as the 
grades are easy. 

Passenger trains from the interior terminals 
of Lari and Las Delicias double the road on 
alternate days, giving a daily service to and 
from Almirante, from Guabito. The Di- 
vision has a private coach, the “Telire”, and 
formidable Yellow Pay Car, the ‘Mari, Wis: 
patching is all from Guabito by telephone. 

Much use is made of railway motor cars in 
this Division, and it may be interesting to 
other Divisions to know that the total mile- 
age low cost of operation records for first three 
cars, January-August, 1926, are as follows: 


cost per 

Car No. miles mile 
168—Mr. E. C. Adams 9,806 .062 
111—Mr. E. A. Deems 6,315 .074 
166—Mr. G. H. McFee 6,879 .084 


166—Hospital ambulance car 

All of the above cars have had no accident 
of any sort for this period. Costs include 
motor boy’s salary and all supplies including 
gasoline at 435 per gallon. All are Fair- 
banks-Morse cars 4 in. cylinders, except No. 
111, which is 3% in.—a good record, this, for 
any Division. 

On this railway concrete slabs are placed 
on bridges for cross travel, man or beast; 
curves are numbered, and distances in mileage, 
not kilos. 

Mr. H. L. Rock, Superintendent of Rail- 
way, has his headquarters at Guabito, with 
Mr. C. A. Wertz, Trainmaster, Mr. C. E. 
Arnold, Yardmaster, and the following Dis- 
patchers: Mr. W. S. Arnold, Mr. W. P. 
Buell, Mr. G. H. McFee. 


lw Almirante, one of the first places I visited 
was the Hospital, and there I again met Dr. 
O. T. Brosius, who has been Superintendent 
now for eighteen months or so. He has the 


assistance of Dr. I. E. Peon as Surgeon, and 
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Dr. H. R. Eichelbaum as Physician. The lo- 
cation at the extreme head of the Bay is ideal, 
quiet and easy of access. Lhe famous big 
bell formerly at the old hospital on Nances 
Cay Island at Bocas del Toro, which many 
old-timers remember, still rings at six o'clock 
in the morning up here at Almirante. 

Dr. Brosius is a graduate of Tuft’s College 
Medical School, 1913, and has had unusual 


experience in Tropical Medicine. 

At the Accounting Offices I found that Mr. 
A. P. Gadd, Division Accountant, was away 
at the Boston convention with Mrs. Gadd. 
Mr. R. Paterson, Chief Clerk, is holding the 
work down, assisted by Mr. E. K. Duke, As- 
sistant Chief Clerk. This Department is now 
using seventeen men and a single lady em- 
ployee, Miss D. F. Ransford, secretary to 
Mr. Gadd. 

At the end of the building is Mr. S. J. Nes- 
bitt, Manager’s secretary, where he has been, 
together with Mr. W. C. Miskell, Manager's 
stenographer for many years. I took Sam’s 
money on the World Series. 


The Almirante Merchandise Department 
is in charge of our most recently appointed 
Superintendent of Merchandise, Mr. G. L- 
Harshaw. He has had a fine year, especially 
September, and must have some sort of a 
“Shanghai Gesture’, as he has succeeded, since, 
his appointment, in persuading the entire col- 
ony of Chinese merchants, both here, on the 
Line, and at Bocas del Toro, to purchase 
their supplies through him—100 per cent. 
Accordingly he is making a feature of Orien- 
tal merchandise. In terms of local Division 
service, and comparative with other Divisions, 
he ranks high, operating twenty-three Line 
stores, five retail town stores, five wholesale 
departments, cold storage, bakery and soderia. 
In eight months one hundred and five inven- 
tories show an average shortage of $7.24. 


Heading the Exportation Roll, and an 
active figure all over the Division, is Mr. 
J. A. Gerchow, also away at the convention. 
Mrs. Gerchow and he got away with a big 
send-off. Mr. J. P. Dannahy assists Joe in 
the Exportation work, and has direct charge 
of the Cocoa Plant here. Captain William 
Gerchow, Joe’s father, born in 1850, and at 
seventy-six the active Wharf Superintendent, 
“Admiral of the Bocas Navy”, a long service 
man of the Division and the Company, (not 
only since 1899 when the Company was or- 
ganized, but for years before, with the Snyder 
Banana Company), has the admiration and 
esteem of all officials and employees. Messrs. 
C. W. Parrish and E. V. S. Arbouin are 


associated with this Department. 


Mr. W. E. McLarin, Superintendent of 
Electrical Department, is away on leave, Mr. 
J. J. Ryan taking over this work in the in- 
terim, with Mr. L. L. Settoon, Chief Engi- 
neer. ‘The New Power Plant is a dandy. 
We are sending up a special article on it, 
with pictures, prepared by Mr. L. L. Settoon, 
Chief Engineer. 

Mr. E. C. McFarland, Assistant Manager, 
is in the north. Mr. F. J. Baron is also away 
from the Division for a long period of land 
exploration. Mr. H. L. Peck is at present 
away from Almirante. 


Ma. M. B. WILLIAMSON, Superin- 
tendent of Material and Supply, leaves Octo- 
ber 11 for Santa Marta Division, as Assistant 
Superintendent Merchandise Department 
there. He is succeeded here by his Chief Clerk, 
Mr. E. A. LeBlanc. This M. and S.. Depart- 
ment, though lacking the facilities found in 
other Divisions, has developed many men for 
other Company Departments and Divisions 
and has been economically run. It has a fine 
record for salvage. Mr. Williamson was for- 
mally Assistant Superintendent of Merchan- 
dise, this Division, under Mr. McDonald. 
Up to a few weeks ago the Almirante Radio 
Station was handling all Bogota Colombia 
messages; showing a traffic of four thousand 
messages a week. Cartago takes them now 
and traffic has dropped to about six hundred 
weekly. They have a two-tower set, towers 
390 ft. high, 600 ft. between. There is a 
remote control station at One Mile not being 
used at present. They have a 20 kilowatt 
New Style Transmitter, also an older 2 kilo- 
watt Transmitter for local work. The boys 
are experimenting with a homemade short 
wave set, with a separate antenna strung 40 
ft. across the Canal here back of the station. 
On September 30 they were heard and re- 
ported by Mr. H. L. Ballou, an amateur 


Coen River, 
Panama Division 


operator at Gloversville, N. Y.: Mr.. J. 
Bond is Chief Operator, and is assisted by 
Messrs. Chassoul, Enderlin, C. S. Fisher, V. 
R. Fisher, Kirsch and Stagg. 

Cacao shares with bananas the Division’s 
agricultural responsibility. When I came here 
I asked Mr. Dannahy to give me some facts 


on. the Plant here at Almirante and related 


subjects. He has written an interesting arti- 
cle about it all, which together with two 
pictures of the Plant, I am sending to Mrs. 
Schoen for UNIFRUITCO. 

Mr. J. A. Newlove is Steward of the 
Banana Club. He has gone right through 
the mill in England, and on the ships, before 
coming here. Monthly board for employees 
and their families, at the Club, is $30.00 for 
a four week month, $37.50 for a five week 
month. The Club has one billiard table, two 
pool tables, newspapers, and a big Simplex 
Moving Picture Machine, with exceptionally 
good weekly pictures. Such new films as 
“The Son of the Sheik,” “The Iron Trail,” 
“The Circus,” “The Black Pirate,” are due 
shortly. At evening picture shows free ice 
cream cones are given away to everybody. 
Messrs. Newlove and Gerchow claim the 
heavyweight championship of the tropics, 220 
Ibs. or more each. 

Down at Bocas del Toro Mr. Billy Ponton 
remains our Agent and also British Consular 
Agent, as he has been for these many years. 
Mr. F. J. Mitchell is Clerk of the Agency, 
and American Consular Agent. Bocas is lit 
up like Broadway nowadays, power coming 
from a new privately-owned plant. 


"T uey are strong for schools and churches 
here in this Division. Miss Cloreece Walker, 
teacher at Guabito, has 19 girls and 11 boys 
and carries them all the way from chart work 
to the ninth grade. She has recently come to 
the Division from Elaine, Arkansas, and is a 
graduate of Henderson-Brown College, Ark- 
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Panama Division Baseball Team 


From left to right:—R. Paterson, 


Morris, left field, D. Spence, 1st base, 


grd base, L. Carter, left field, J. De 


L. J. Nesbitt, (Capt.) short-stop, R. 


Hood, center field, F. H. Lindstrom, and. base, C. R. Hamilton, pitcher, 
B. E. Bookout, catcher, R. Vint, right field 


adelphia, Arkansas. The day I visited the 
Guabito school, the geography class was study- 
ing soil analysis—good Company training. 
The Beacon Series Readers are used with the 
Frye Geography and other standard text- 
books. 

Mrs. E. R. Sipe, formally at Guabito, now 
has the newly-installed school at Almirante, 
near the Point, with 6 boys and 7 girls in at- 
tendance there. Mrs. Sipe is a graduate of 
the Aroostook State Normal School at Aroos- 
took, Maine. 

Because of his very long length of service 
in the Panama Division all the religious activ- 
ity of the Division has been placed under the 
general supervision of Rev. E. C. Notman, 
Pastor of the Bocas del Toro Baptist Church, 
affiliated with this denomination in England, 
and a tolerant broadminded churchman. All 
denominations are represented throughout the 
Division. 

When work is finished, they push athletic 
activities in this Division. Their baseball 
teams go back twenty years or more. Myr. 
Blair himself frequently plays and encourages 


the game. The last inter-Divisional match - 


was with Port Limon last February and was 
won by the Almirante team. I am sending 
up a_ picture of this team. Now _ they 
have 18 farm players and 13 at Almirante for 
the coming winter season. Several new men’ 
to come to the Division played last spring on 
fast college teams or the equivalent. A new 
first baseman came in today fully six feet-four 
tall from New England. Tela or Santa 
Marta or Castilla, Barrios or Limon are not 
going to have it all alone this winter. Several 
people have asked me if the New Orleans Di- 
vision team is strictly an employees team. I 
understand that it is—l 00 per cent.—and they 
figure to beat anything in the tropics. 

Farm Six here offers a nine-hole golf course 
for the Division, with a par of 33 and Joe 
Permar has a 35 for nine holes, and a very 
good eighteen; there are smooth greens and 
fairway, a small Club House with lockers 
and a wide front piazza. The course is four 
years old and used a lot for holiday and week- 
end play. 

The first string baseball line-up and batting 
order for the last game with Limon was as 
follows: ' 
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Vint Right field 
Spence Ist base 
Lindstrom 2nd base 
Nesbitt Short-stop 
Paterson 3rd base 
Bookout Catcher 
Hamilton Pitcher 
Carter Left field 
Morris Left field 
Hood Center field 


This will change somewhat for the next series 
of games. 


"Taree tennis courts at Almirante and 
two at Guabito take care of the tennis fans. 
With Mrs. Brosius, the Doctor and “Pat” 
Paterson, I had an afternoon of doubles. 
Messrs. Paterson and Brosius are the doubles 
champions of the Division. Good single players 
are Messrs. Sam Nesbitt, Crosby, Graham, 
Vint, Lindstrom and Bookout of Guabito. 

The strong golfers of Panama Division 
are Messrs. Blair, Adams, Permar, Blancett, 
Bookout and Lowing. 

Charlie Lowing, at fifty, could make and 
distinguish himself on any company baseball 
team. 


A\LirantE was the scene of a very 
pretty home wedding last night at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Brosius. Miss Alma Curtis, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hartley 
T. Curtis of Barranquilla, Colombia, was 
united in marriage to Mr. A. C. Sawyer of 
Wakefield, Mass., U. S. A., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Sawyer of that town. Mr. 
Sawyer is Division Cashier and Paymaster. 
Mrs. Brosius, elder sister of Miss Curtis, was 
matron of honor. Miss Mae Kenney of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Mr. Roger Vint of Wake- 
field, Mass., acted as bridesmaid and _ best 
man, respectively. Master Otto Brosius, 
aged two years, was a very attractive page 
and train-bearer. Rev. E. C. Notman per- 
formed the ceremony. The bridal party left 
for Port Limon by the Talamanca at mid- 
night, and after a honeymoon in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer will begin 
their housekeeping in one of the bungalows 
on “Harmony Row,” Almirante. 

This Division stages three racing meets a 
year at Blair Park, Guabito, in April, August 
and December. Besides providing good clean 
sporting events it is found that racing, with 
the necessary care of animals, develops efficient 
stockmen all over the Division, and the proper 
care of live stock the year round. The best 
of the Division-bred horses are: Wild Flower, 
Water Girl, Deuce, Sweet Pepper and Spark- 
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plug. <A fast trio is: Reflejo, Surprise and 
Chiriqui Boy, purchased outside the Division. 

For years, I have not seen an old-time West 
Indian pay day such as we had last week. All 
the preliminaries of shaving, brushing of hair, 
shining of shoes, black clothes, ribbons and 
powder puffing on the Camp piazzas; attrac- 
tive piles of cakes and homemade candy, fried 
fish and fancy trimmings; the regular monthly 
“Farm Changers” going up the track, suit-case 
on head, the old work shoes and machete bal- 
anced on top, itinerant jewelry salesmen with 
bargains, and watches that beat the “bargains” 
of Guatemala, 1910; the once-a-month col- 
lectors of money, with their little books, the 
camp dances, including ‘‘Shay-Shay,” cricket, 
much argument, and many happy people. 
Very few Divisions now have these old-fash- 
ioned, picturesque, West Indian holidays. 

At Lari, last week, Superintendent Mac- 
Hale, with the help of ‘“‘Capt.”” Ward, staged 
a boxing carnival, during the same pay-day 
period. Capt. Ward handled five bouts “all 
by his self.” Young Clark of Lari, winning 
over Kid Boots of Farm Five, both 145 
pounds, was the best bout of the day. 


Referee “Capt.” 
Ward and Judge 
John Coffey ring- 
side officials at 
Lari 


They have just 
declared all bets 
off on a feature 
bout 


In closing two weeks of observations at Al- 
mirante, I heard many inquiries all over the 
Division for Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Keyes who 
spent so many years here—Mr. Keyes was 
Manager—prior to Mr. Blair. If by chance 
Mr. and Mrs. Keyes should read these lines, 
they will serve to convey the hearty greetings 
and best wishes of the entire Division to them 
both in sunny California. 

With a few items more, just as they come 
to me, I will close this letter and leave for 
Limon. I hear this Division has sent in to 
the Magazine a Service Record statement, for 
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nineteen Heads of Departments. By the way, 
I wish we might hear from Messrs. Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., as to theirs, for comparison with 
our tropical Divisions. 

News has just reached us of the new pro- 
gram offered three-year employees of the 
Company for purchase of stock at 96, and 
Almirante is going ‘“Over the Top” on this. 

Mr. H. E. Wetherbee writes on the back 
of his outgoing States mail, “Eat more Ba- 
nanas,” a publicity scheme which he recom- 
mends to others. 

Mr. Harshaw opens up his line of Christ- 
mas merchandise on November 7, this year. 
Mr. Jack Ryan will be Santa Claus at the 
tree all Christmas week, assisted by Mr. J. A. 
Beard. i 

Mr. J. H. Hart formerly of this Division 
and transferred to Fruir DispaATCH Com- 
PANY, is now Acting Resident Manager at 
Louisville, Kentucky. - 

Mr. George Wilmet of Daytonia Farm, 
formerly of Scribner’s, New York, has pro- 
vided a series of local drawings for UNI- 
FRUITCO in the best /ogue manner. The 
Overseers here claim they would willingly pay 
a subscription price for the Magazine in order 
to have it and keep it for a file. 

Mrs. Harshaw has had as her guests re- 
cently, her mother, Sefora Christina Vaglio 
and her sister Sefiorita Nella Vaglio of Car- 
tago, C. R. 

The Pioneer 
in 1914 by Mr. 


Club at Guabito, organized 
Adams, Mr. Wertz, Mr. 


Clower, Mr. Rock and Mr. Bill Arnold to- 


gether with other men of the Division, is still’ 
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operating strong and I saw the 16 ft. alligator, 
shot at Isla Grande, by Mrs. Emery T.. Clark, 
now of Banes, Cuba, which is mounted there 
and a Club decoration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Paterson are receiv- 
ing the Division’s congratulations on the ar- 
rival of Master Robert Louis Paterson, born 
on September 19, at Almirante. His picture 
will be published in a few months. “Pat” 
has a collection of all Company Annual Re- 
ports from the first issue. He claims this is 
the only one in the tropics, and guards it 
accordingly. 

Mr. Rock tells me he played Franklin Park 
Golf Course, Boston, first four holes in par last 
June. He didn’t tell the balance of his score. 
“Dad” Buell is now living in Hollywood, 
California, after his years of service in this 
Division and taking life easy. “Dug” Rose, 
after a long service here, has moved to Brad- 
ley, Cal., also to take things easier. Both 
men are missed on the passenger runs, but 
“Capt.” Ward and Harry Girdner still keep 
the schedule. 

Frank Cochrane who came here in 1909 
says he never will return to New Hampshire 
again. John Coffey judges boxing bouts with 
the best of them, and there is no argument 
after his decision. Howard Underhill re- 
turned from the States last week. ‘‘Dad” 
Oberle, father of Jack Oberle at Santa Marta, 
is now in this Division for the steam shovel 
work. Leon Crossman is General Foreman 
of Bridges here and Bill Fay steams up the 
pile driver. W. FE. Hunott is Dragline En- 
gineer, and K. A. Davidson, Chief Clerk to 


Pastime Club at Almirante with a glimpse of the Schoolhouse at the right 


Mr. Rock, has the problem of figuring the 
yardage. 

The Merchandise Department at Al- 
mirante is successfully running a Klim Mix- 
ing machine, with large daily sales of bottled 
milk. 

A new arrival in this Division has pitched 
for West Point three years and played the 
outfield in his spare time; he also wrestles, 
and held an eastern wrestling championship. 
(Frank Slane and André Garsaud, Santa 
Marta and Tela, respectively, please note.) 

Mr. James Wood, Overseer at Guabito 
Farm, carries 73 years of age as lightly as does 
Captain Gerchow. He has many sons who 
have been connected with our Company at 
various times, including Jimmy Wood, who 
tried to make a Timekeeper out of me, at Vic- 
toria Farm, C. R., in 1906. 

This Division’s fire protection service is 
supervised by the Exportation Department. 
Speaking of Fire Departments, Preston, Cuba 
station, should have publicity for theirs. They 
handled a still alarm one night last July in 
an amazing manner. 

Mr. James Chong is growing some fancy 
Chinese grapefruit in the Division which he 
sends around to his friends, particularly of 
the Merchandise Department, where he has 
been a long-term customer. One of the best 
kept Line Commissaries I have noted in the 
Division is that at Baseline, Commissarian 


J. E. Ellis. 


In this Division are several West Indians 
with long service for the Company. Dis- 
penser Fairweather at Lari, 23 years; James 
T. Ridley and Aubrey Lewin, M. & S. Cler- 
ical staff, Almirante, each in Limon before 
“Mr. Easton came there,’ as they say—that 
is 23 years; William “Zed” Green, Commis- 
sarian at Bridgefoot, 20 years, and Sarah 
Iglesias, who is skilled in the preparation of 


fried chicken and sour sap ice cream at Mar- 


garita. 
Captain McBride is blowing hard on the 


Cartago whistle. I guess it’s me they’re wait- - 


ing for, so adios until next month at Limon. 


This column of sketches which in our opin- 
ion are as clever as anything Vogue ever gets 
out, were drawn by Mr. Wilmet and intro- 
duce the same “Changui” and “Nola” who. 
are holding forth on page 222. Here we see 
the two old gossips at the dance with a couple 
of “eyefuls” they got. 
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Reporter's Notes 
October 20, 1926. 


We are now passing through the vacation 
period. 


Daddy Rock, our railroad magnate, has 
been north with Mrs. Rock and is now back 
on the job. He had quite a diverting time, it 
seems, and still boasts of having made four 
holes at the Scarborough Club in par, but he 
will not show us the score card for the entire 
round. He does not think much of ‘‘plus 
fours” with woollen stockings for golf in the 
tropics. ‘“‘Changui” suggests that he rig him- 
self out in kilts with short silk socks of rich 
color. 


E. V. S. Arbouin is now north. He expects 
to visit the Boston Office and the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. Ernest took his 
cricket bat along, believing he might run into 
Lord Chumley at the Exposition and have a 
jolly old game. He intends to buy a bicycle 
in Boston and go overland on it to Los 
Angeles. 


Which reminds us that Ernest Deems our 
Construction Superintendent, is north with 
Mrs. Deems. He also plans to take in the 
Philadelphia show, where he will go thor- 
oughly into concrete house construction from 
the viewpoint of a tropical builder. 


The members of this happy gro 
Bernarr MacFadden, and follow 


From left to right they are: 
Bottom Row: 
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G. R. Colson, Chief Engineer, and his fam- 
ily, are knocking around New York State. 
G. R. took his golf stick (a mid-iron) with 
him. He will drop in on “Cal” for a chat 
at White Pine Camp. 


A. P. Gadd, Division Accountant, and Mrs. 
Gadd, are also somewhere between Boston and 
Cleveland visiting “the folks.” They expect 
to spend some time at Amesbury. We are not 
sure where that is but judge that it must be 
near Iceland, as A. P. packed his red flannels 
and earlaps to wear while there. 


J. A. Gerchow and Mrs. Gerchow are up 
around Boston. Joe went to attend the an- 
nual meeting at Swampscott. While in New 
York his address will be Greenwich Village. 
If he has time he will return via Chicago and 
New Orleans. At Chicago he will attend the 
Fire Chiefs Convention, where he will speak 
on tropical fire fighting, and at New Orleans 
he will sit in at the Board of Directors Meet- 
ing of the Audubon Park Zoo. 


Mr. W. E. McLaren, Electrical Superin- 
tendent, must by now have reached Akron, 
where he is to spend his vacation with his 
family. 


Mr. Ellis Ward, Railway Conductor and 
Boxing Promoter, is touring New England. 
The boys at Lari miss him oreatly. 


Mr. C. M. Lowing, Master Mechanic, 
with Mrs. Lowing and Charles, Jr., may be 


up are apparently disciples of 
ing his course in sun bathing. 


Mrs. O. T. Brosius, Mrs. J. I. Morris, Mrs. A. 


C. Sawyer, and Mrs. Robt. Paterson 


Top Row: 


Mr. C. R. Hamilton, Mr. Robt. Paterson, Mr. E. K. 


Duke, Dr. I. E. Peon and Mr. J. I. Morris 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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found in the vicinity of Mobile. Charlie 
backed St. Louis to win the pennant and prob- 
ably took in a game or two. Mitchell Hedges 
and Lady Brown of tropical deep sea fishing 
fame will have to look to their laurels after 
Charlie returns, as he threatened to come back 
laden with the latest deep sea fishing para- 
phernalia. 


D. C. MacGowan, of our Accounting De- 
partment, is expected back here shortly. His 
destination was Nova Scotia, and judging by 
his restlessness, coupled with that far-away 
look in his eyes when he left, we would not be 
surprised to see him return with the lady of 
his choice. : 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Sjodahl of the Agricul- 
tural Department recently returned from a 
visit to Sweden. They report that the Euro- 
pean situation is still unsettled. 
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A. F. Beckman, Overseer, is touring 
Europe with his family. He should have 
plenty of news for us upon his return. 


H. J. Bartlett of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment recently returned from a bully vacation 
spent in England. He sailed for Cristobal 
the day after arrival and we did not have an 
opportunity to interview him. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Blair and Sterling are 
in Boston. 


Mrs. Jack Ryan recently returned from a 
pleasant vacation spent in Akron. While 
waiting for her steamer at Cristobal she 


heard that Jack had won the Lottery (false 


alarm), which resulted in a telegram to Jack, 
reading, “Please wire funds—am_ shopping 
heavily.” Jack fainted. ; 


The above picture was taken at a Chop Suey party held recently at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Brosius, Almirante, Panama Division. 

The employees of the Panama Division and their families are particularly 
fortunate in being able to purchase fine textures and designs in Oriental Cos- 
tumes, through the Chinese merchants resident at Almirante and Bocas del 
Toro. 


In the picture, each of the ladies is wearing a handsome Chinese creation 


imported directly from Hong Kong. 


Those present at this particular party 


and in the picture, are: Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Sawyer, a new bride and groom 
at Almirante, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Farrar, Mr. and Mrs. D. Spence, Miss 
Kenney, Dr. Peon, Dr. Eichelbaum, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Duke, Mr. Beard, and 
Dr. and Mrs, Brosius, the popular host and hostess for so many Almirante 


social affairs. 
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Dad Walcott, one of our real Old Timers 
in the Agricultural Department, has been imi- 
tating tne seventeen year locust—he hasn’t 
taken a vacation abroad in seventeen years. 
He’s ready to come out of his nook now wear- 
ing a red tam o’shanter and will sail on the 
Ariguani. He gave us a song the other even- 
ing about an ancient Wullie who brewed a 
peck o’ malt and wept into his whiskey that 
for Bonnie Annie Laurie he would lay doun 
and dee. 


Another Scotchman is sailing also—R. Mc- 
Guinnes, Accounting Department. This is 
the only Scot we have ever met who doesn’t 
like his wee drap. ‘Talking makes Mac thirsty 
so he’s taking along a big book on Costa 
Rica in case anyone at his home tries to make 
him talk about this country. He'll just hand 
the book over and let them talk. 


We saw Mr. Verson Gooch several weeks 
ago and then he mysteriously disappeared over 
the trail to Panama. Now he’s back again 
as jovial as ever. 


By the time this bit gets into print J. Mee- 
han will have been here about three months 
laboring in the Accounting Department. He 
arrived just as the “Reporter” here was vis- 
ited by the tropical disease ‘“‘Lazitus’ and 
therefore nothing was said about him. He 
seems to like the place, we are glad to note, as 
he is stepping out considerably. 


Another fellow we failed to mention is Pat 
Sullivan who formerly was second steward 
aboard the Ulua and is now steward in charge 
of our Community House. Pat’s job is no 
sinecure for it’s no cinch to cater to the fas- 
tidious tastes of some of these Back Bay 
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hombres; he’s holding down the job darn well, 
however, and getting out better chow every 
month. 


We went to see Jack Marti at Siquirres 
and tried to get him to give us an Old 
Timer’s talk like Charlie Miller did, but un- 
fortunately we. broke into the middle of his 
afternoon nap and we retreated in haste when 
he began to roar. 


The weather in these parts is getting so 
cold of late the boys in the Accounting De- 
partment are wearing woolen suits to work. 
Some of them wear. just the coat—maybe the 
trousers are only a memory. 


We saw our pineapple man, S. Davis, leave 
on the New Orleans boat for vacation. A lot 
of the fellows hung around with him until 
they were pushed down the gangplank as 
Davis was “putting out.” 


THE Editor is certainly indebted to Mr. 
Oetting, UNIFRUITCO Reporter at Limon, for 
the good work he is doing for the magazine as 
evidenced by the following circular which he 
sent broadcast among Limonites. We expect 
to be swamped next month with valuable con- 
tributions. Perhaps other hard-pressed ‘“‘Re- 
porters” in other Divisions, Domestic and 
Tropical, might do well to follow suit. 


Unirruitco Readers: 


The UnrFRUITCO magazine has greatly in- 
creased in size. “This means that every Di- 


vision must also increase the amount of its 
contributions. 


We ask everyone to help by 


This is the Accounting Department’s Of- 
fice in Limon. Who could not work 
happily even on figures in such com- 
modious, airy quarters? 
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sending in from time to time a brief article, 
a poem, a drawing or any interesting snap- 
shot. Write something about the work going 
on in your section that will be of interest to 
others. We don’t ask it to be a perfect gem 
of English literature and dripping with cul- 
ture—it would be uninteresting to the ma- 
jority if it were. Be your natural self and 
jot down your reactions to the things around 
you. There must be something—an interest- 
ing personality—a trip you have taken in the 
wilds. We are all occasionally struck with 
some good ideas and if you catch them on 
paper they turn out darn good—try to catch 
at least one. Remember it has been proven 
that Shakespeare had the ideas but another 
man helped him articulate. 

Our Company has an Editorial Staff to 
whom you can go for this help. When you 
send something in don’t get discouraged if you 
fail to find it the next month; it takes a couple 
of months. 

Send your dope to R. Oetting, Mdse. Dept. 

Tue REPORTER. 


Introducing 
“Benny the Waiter” 


A FAMOUS manufacturer of alarm 
clocks names his sleep-destroying products Big 
Ben and Little Ben. Samples of these rest upon 
the bureaus of every bachelor in our Com- 
munity House; we say “rest” because that is 
all the duty they have to perform these days 
since we have with us “Benny” our human 
alarm clock, also known as Benny, the waiter, 
valet and all-around man. Benny is only four 
feet four, but what he lacks in size he makes 
up in energy. 
pineapple people call “Concentrate”; (mix a 
little in a soft drink and history is in the mak- 
ing; one man tried to bite the horns from off 
a wild bull). Our Benny wakes us in the 
morning right on the second and with a tre- 
mendous amount of concentrated energy. We 
have seen transients, strange to their surround- 
ings, go running through our corridors, night 
clothes streaming behind them, looking wildly 
for the stairs. After we had caught hold of 
them and calmed them down they all told the 
same tale—they thought an earthquake or a 
fire had occurred and that someone had been 
thoughtful enough to wake them before run- 
ning for safety himself. It never entered 
their sleepy thoughts that anyone could wake 


It is the kind of energy our © 
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up a person so thoroughly and with such a 
vast amount of energy unless some dire catas- 
trophe had occurred. Benny uses a very funny 
method in waking his victims. The first time 
you hear him it sounds to you like someone 
trying to get you on the long distance— 
“Hello, hello, hello, Slipup, hello, it’s seex 


o’clock.”” Then off he goes like a human tor- 
nado to the next fellow. He is intrepid, is 


Benny. He has gone into rooms that Jesse 
James himself would have sidestepped. We 
shudder to think what will happen if some 
unforeseen circumstance makes Benny late 
some morning; the office will have a new 
working schedule then. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN—these 


three men. ‘They were last seen rambling 
around on a coral reef looking for Captain 
Kidd’s treasure. Reading from right to left: 
D. J. McCarthy, P. R. Dickson, R. H. Oet- 
ting. It will be very easy to spot McCarthy 
from a distance as he always carries a long 
whip as in this picture. Somebody once told 
him he looked like Earl Sande and since that 
time he has carried a whip and wears the hat 
you see. Now Dickson you can smell from 
a distance of 100 yards against a head-wind— 
that is, his pipe, it smells like burning rubber 
and sometimes like burning brake bands. He 
smokes dried banana skins. You can easily 
tell Oetting—he is generally leaning against 
someone or something and if you get close 
enough you will notice he has no button on 
the collar of his shirt. He would never be 
found where there are no girls. Playing with 
dolls until 10 years of age made him this way. 

The reward will be according to what they 
are willing to give you. 


« 
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Miss Mae Kenney, our Chief Nurse, re- 
cently sailed for New York. When she re- 
turns we'll tell you all about it. 


H. G. Underhill, Railway Conductor, has 
returned from vacation in Canada. Immedi- 
ately upon his return he filed claim for refund 
of his alien head tax. 


We have with us again Mr. G. L. Harshaw 
and wife, back from a business and pleasure 
trip to the States. George is now happy as 
he has seen Scollay Square and Boston Com- 
mon. He did not find these places anything 
like K. W. Harding’s description of them. 
George must have kept one step ahead of 
“Raymonds’”” buyer who tours the States 
buying merchandise from concerns going out 
of business. He brought back everything 
from motormen’s gloves to ladies’ silk dresses 
—all bargains. 


W. W. Gierhart, our obliging Warehouse- 
man, is in New York. 


Bill Fay, Pile Driver Foreman, may be 
located at Natick, Mass. For some mysteri- 
ous reason he went to Limon and took a direct 
steamer to Boston. He’s been in the tropics 
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so long, he may have thought that port of- 
ficials at New York would question his right 
to enter; then, too, the fact that he is a 
staunch Republican would count against him. 


Joe Jordan, Machine Shop Foreman, came 
back from a vacation spent in Pittsburgh. He 
took an intensive course in Mechanical Budg- 
eting while north. 


Mr. D. M. Allen of our Accounting De- 
partment has been transferred to Banes Di- 
vision. Allen was with us about three years. 
He was first employed as Cashier and Pay- 
master and later took up general accounting 
work. His many friends here wish him great 
success. 


Mr. M. B. Williamson, Storekeeper here 
for a number of years, has been transferred to 
Santa Marta Division, where he will take up 
work as Assistant Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise. The Merchandise game is not new 
to Bill, as he was connected with the Mer- 
chandise Department here previous to his ap- 
pointment as Storekeeper. We are sorry to 
lose Bill and wish him continued success. Mr. 
E. A. LeBlanc has been appointed Acting 
Storekeeper here. 


Guatemala 


A DANCE for the Cruise passengers of 


the Metapan was held in the Barrios Club, 
Monday, August 28. A very enjoyable eve- 
ning was spent. Among the guests was Captain 
Laverty of the La Marea. Captain Laverty 
was formerly Chief Officer and is relieving 
Captain Jackson, who is on vacation. 
Saturday evening, September 4, the Bar- 
tios Club held a Marimba Dance, which was 
very largely attended. During the evening 
Spanish dances were performed by Sefiora 
Victor Zea and Don Carlos Gonzales; Sefiora 
Sanchel and Don Luis Mata. Miss Doyle 
Foley interpreted two very pleasing dances 
which were greatly appreciated. A Charles- 
ton exhibition by Messrs. M. D. Lothrop and 
Ayau was a corker. A privileged few were 
permitted to see A. W. Turner of Livingston 
perform the Charleston also. “Bill” Kieffer’s 


interpretation of Turner’s offering was splen- 
did and he added a few steps which were 
never seen before—and never will be again. 
At midnight supper was served in the Barrios 
Dining Hall and the impromptu “Glee Club” 
rendered several pleasing selections. The 
spirit of the evening, perhaps, was responsible 
for some of the tenors being a bit husky, but 
the general effect was pleasing. At the con- 
clusion of the supper cheers were given by all 
present for Mrs. Doyle, who was responsible 
for the preparation of the good things. Danc- 
ing was then resumed and continued until 
three o'clock. 


For the second time in succession the 
Unirep Fruit COMPANY baseball team holds 
the championship of Guatemala. On Inde- 


Baseball team of Empresa 
Electrica, Guatemala City 


Left to right:— 
Manuel Sandoval, 
Mgr. Empresa Elec- 
trica Team, Carlos 
Dorion, Captain E'm- 
presa Electrica Team, 
Col. Miguel Idigoras 
F., Secretary Guate- 
mala Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Ed. Maxwell, 
Manager U. F. Co. 
Team, Constatine 
Kingsley, Mgr., La 
Perla and Donor of 
the cup, Frank Bo- 
cock, Captain U. F. 
Co. Team 


pendence Day the team, which included sev- 
eral boys from Barrios, took the Guatemala 
Boys into camp for two lickings and brought 
home the silverware. (Tela please note and 
gird your loins.) 


Local golf fans are getting in good work 
and it is possible that the “Hoot Mon” Handi- 
cap trophy will find a resting place in Barrios. 


Tennis is taking on a new lease of life in 
Barrios and with the advent of some new 
blood we are having some snappy exhibitions. 
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Baseball Team, UNITED FRUIT 
CoMPANY, Guatemala Division 


If Mr. C. C. Pyle would take a trip here he 
would not have much trouble in getting some 
more professionals. ‘“‘Bill” Clapham would 
consider $100,000 as an antidote to the loss 
of his amateur status. When Roger Keith 
finally manages to get them inside the line he 
will make a good man for Pyle to consider. 
“Bill” Kieffer’s “smashing” returns would 
break anybody’s heart—or head if the ball 
happened to hit him. 


A soccer team for Barrios is now on the 
way. The railroad employees have organized 
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a team and it is possible that the Fruit Com- 
pany boys will have a team also. Some good 
material is available and good contests may 
be anticipated. 


September 15, Independence Day in Guate- 
mala, was celebrated with fitting splendor and 
ceremony. ‘The offices of the Fruit Company 
were closed for the day, the employees thus 
being given an opportunity to avail themselves 
of the invitation of the Commandante to par- 
ticipate in the celebrations. Houses and other 
buildings in Barrios were decorated with 
palms and Guatemalan flags and there was 4 
generous display of bunting on the ships in 
port. The Company’s offices were also dec- 
orated. 

In the morning stirring speeches of a patri- 
otic nature were delivered by officials and 
music of a high order was played by a ma- 
timba orchestra from the city. In the after- 
noon the school children gave an interesting 
display of calisthenics on the Company’s ten- 
nis court and the marimba orchestra rendered 
selections. At night there was a short pyro- 
technic display and several gas balloons were 
released. 

A dance was held in the Barrios Dining 
Hall and a general ‘nvitation was extended 
to the Fruit Company employees, of which, 
it is needless to say, they availed themselves. 
The Dining Hall was very tastefully dec- 
orated by Mr. Austin and a staff of men, and 
the spacious floor was in fine condition. The 
marimba orchestra provided excellent music. 
At twelve o'clock supper was served, a feature 
being the service of hot tamales which were 
eaten “con mucho gusto.” There were sev- 
eral individual dance offerings which were 
most enjoyable. The beautiful gowns worn 
by the ladies, contrasting with the white uni- 
forms of the officials, lent added beauty to 
the scene. The dance, which terminated 
about 3A. M., was a great success. 


Mr. F. H. Gilman, Division Accountant, 
left Barrios on the La Marea August 31, on 
vacation. In Boston, where he will meet Mrs. 
Gilman, Mr. Gilman will attend the annual 
conference. He expects to make a trip to 
Montana and will return to Barrios in about 
two months. 


Recent vacationists journeying to the 
United States from Guatemala included 
Doyle Payne, John Lynch and Harry Arm- 
itage of Virginia. They were given hearty 
send-offs. 


—————— 
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“Pop” Stone, of Bananera, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stone, has gone to the States on vaca- 
599 


tion. “Pop’s many friends in Barrios gath- 
ered at the pier to wish him a pleasant trip. 


Mrs. T. Wightman, wife of the Mechan- 
ical Superintendent, recently spent a week in 
Barrios. During her visit she was entertained 
by the ladies, who gave a series of parties in 


her honor. 


Mrs. John Foley and her daughter, Miss 
Doyle Foley, who were visiting Mrs. Doyle, 
sailed for New York, Sunday, August 
During their visit here they made many new 
friends, who will be pleased to welcome them 
again next year. 


“The Staff’—Messrs. H. Schumaker and 
E. English—have concluded their audit in 
this Division and have left our shores. Dur- 
ing their stay in Barrios they were very 
popular and as exponents of the finer points 
of bridge and golf had a large following. Mr. 
English’s golf would certainly win the “Hoot 
Mon” prize. 


Among the recent visitors to Guatemala 
were Mr. Everett Saunders, Secretary to 
President Coolidge, on a Cruise with his wife ; 
Mr. G. P. Chittenden, Vice-President of the 
Unirep Fruir CoMPANY; Mir Reok: 
Thomas, Manager of the Tela Division; an 
Mr. R. H. Goodell, General Manager of the 


Honduras Divisions. 


Dr. W. C. Rucker, Mrs. Rucker, Miss 
Elizabeth Rucker, Miss Maud Werner and 
Miss Eleanor Mae Haggerty arrived in Bar- 
rios September first and visited various points 
of interest in Guatemala. Dr. Rucker is 
Commanding Officer of Base Hospital 14, 
United States Public Health Service, New 
Orleans, and is very well known for his ac- 
tivities during the fever epidemic in that city. 
At Virginia the party was entertained at a 
dance and at Barrios Mr. Louis J. Reault 
gave a bridge party in their honor. On Sep- 
tember 19 they returned to the States. 


Dr. H. E. Clark, Director of Laboratory 
and Medical Research, accompanied by Mr. 
Joseph A. Corrigan, General Sanitary In- 
spector, has been in Guatemala for some weeks 
past making an inspection of conditions and 
port townsites. The work of Dr. Clark and 
Mr. Corrigan has been chiefly directed 
towards malaria, and some valuable data have 


been amassed. Dr. Clark sailed on the La 


Marea September 28. Mr. Corrigan will be 
sailing in a few weeks. 


Mr. Victor Clifton, a new man for the 
Merchandise Department, arrived in Barrios 
September 4 and is now on the job. 


Mr. R. E. Davis, of the Port Office, has 
returned from vacation in the States and is 
now attached to the Wharf Department. 


Mr. J. T. Burgess was a recent arrival in 
Barrios and is attached to the office staff of 
the Material & Supply Department. Mr. 
Burgess hails from Spartanburg, S. C., and at 
last we have been able to find out just exactly 
what the Governor of North Carolina did say 
to the Governor of South Carolina. 


The Preston Baseball League, composed 
of three teams called “Preston Athletic Club”, 
“Preston Centrals” and “Plus Ultras”, was 
organized October 27, 1926. Officers and 
representatives of the League and the various 
clubs are as follows: 


J. E. Murphy, President. 

R. B. Perry, Chairman. 
Official Umpires: 

M. S. Kidder Ray Carter 

Representing Preston Athletic Club: 

R. B. Perry E. C. Dooley, Captain 

Claude Trahan L. Naranjo, Manager 
Representing Preston Centrals: 

M. A. Centeno Ramon Morales, Captain 

Antonio Urbina Efren Gongora, Manager 
Representing Plus Ultras: 

Javier Palasi Antonio Rodriguez, Captain 

Luis Sosa Aracelio Medina, Manager 


Schedule of Games 


Ist Preston vs. Central October 31 
2nd Preston vs. Plus Ultra November 7 

3rd Plus Ultra vs. Central November 14 
4th Preston vs. Central November 21 
5th Preston vs. Plus Ultra November 28 
6th Plus Ultra vs. Central December 5 

7th Preston vs. Central December 12 
8th Preston vs. Plus Ultra December 19 
9th Plus Ultra vs. Central December 26 


Mr. Melvin O. Simpson, formerly As- 
sistant Chief Clerk in the Accounting Depart- 
ment, Barrios, has resigned his position and 
has sailed for the States with Mrs. Simpson. 
In the States Mr. Simpson will study for a 
C. P. A. degree and his friends in Barrios 
wish him all success. Mr. Simpson’s place in 
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the office will be taken over by Mr. W. J. 
Keating, of Castilla, and pending his arrival 
in port the duties of Assistant Chief Clerk 
are being performed by Mr. R. N. Emerson. 


Ernest S. Bradbury, one of the new ar- 
rivals in the Accounting Department, has been 
transferred to the Merchandise Department. 


Mr. J. A. Klain has been appointed Di- 
vision Inspector, vice Mr. W. H. Livingston, 
who has been promoted to Commissary In- 
spector. 


Willie Mendizabal of the Merchandise De- 
partment has been transferred to the Medical 
Department at Quirigua. 


Some time ago Mr. Ralph A. Rae, our 
popular young Assistant Material Storekeeper, 
decided that the ideal time for him to take his 
vacation would be from the first of November 
until the middle of December. Such decision 
having been reached, Mr. W. B. Smith, our 
Material Storekeeper, went into conference 
with Mr. J. O. Posey, Division Accountant, 
and they decided to give Mr. Rae, otherwise 
known as “Buster”, a farewell party on the 
third Saturday in October. 

On October 21, the time for the party hav- 
ing drawn very near, Mr. M. J. Reagan, 
Chief Clerk of the Accounting Department, 
called on the boys in the Central Office for 
volunteers to help the fellows in the M&S 
prepare for the party. We do not know just 
how many volunteered, but suppose they all 
did. However, Mr. Reagan chose My. A. L. 
Wetterhall, sometimes referred to as “Pete” 
and other times as “8 x 8”, and Mr. E. (GF 
Dooley, otherwise known as “Musical Eddy”. 
(Where Eddy got the name “Musical” we 
do not know, for we have never known him 
to play anything except the phonograph, and 
have never heard him break out in song. ) 
On the morning of the 22nd Ed. and Pete 
showed up on time, and did a very thorough 
job of preparing for the party. 

Promptly at 6:00 A. M. the following 
morning, the party began, all the M&S em- 
ployees and most of the Accounting employees 
being present. ‘The morning was spent in 
playing delightful games of cards, and at 
eleven they adjourned to the Hotel, where 
Chief Steward Sauer served a dainty repast. 
At twelve the party reassembled at the M&S, 


Ol 
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and the celebration was resumed. Card games 
were also the order of the afternoon. Even 
card games cannot go on forever, so at four 
the party broke up, with the exception of a 
couple of fellows who stayed to help the boys 
in the M&S clean up and to report to Mr. 
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Reagan on the outcome of the party. 

Now, in case some of the readers fail to 
“set the drift”, we will add that what really 
took place was an inventory so that “Buster” 
might get away for his vacation. 


Hints to Overseers 
By D. H. Gent 


Editor’s note:—This is the first of a 
a very clever paper run by 
Editor has difficulty in keeping 


have just seen a copy of the 


the employees of the 
it running regularly 
Virginia Highball and were delighted with its cleverness. 


series of articles proposed for the Virginia Highball, 


Guatemala Division. We understand | its 
because of lack of contributions. We 
Certainly 


there is every indication of unusual talent and wit in its pages and it should be a privilge 


and joy to write for it. 


N. B. This holds good for UNIFRUITCO too. 


paper for Guatemala employees but after all UNIFRUITCO is their Company 


VERYTHING depends on the time 
you receive notice that the Superintendent is 
coming. If you know the evening before it is 
comparatively easy to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, such as looking up the acreage of 
the farm, the amount of fruit cut, the cost of 
fruit, how many mules you have, etc. The 
Foreman will very likely know how many 
mules there should be and a few judicious in- 
quiries at the District Office should fix you 
up with the other information. It is advis- 
able to write the figures on a scrap of paper 
and pin it inside the hat; another good plan 
‘5 to write them on a pack of Camels. 

Next, ring up the nearest commissary and 
impress upon the commissarian the importance 
of letting you know when the motor-car 
passes in the morning. Neglect of the fore- 
going has been known to cause an Overseer to 
get up at 6:15 A. M. when the Superin- 
tendent did not arrive until 7:30. If you are 
not too busy it is an excellent thing to get 
hold of the Spanish Manual and get one 
phrase off by heart, for instance, something re- 
lating to pruning. This sometimes goes big. 

In the event of your telephone bell ringing 
about 6:30 A. M. and your being informed 


that the Superintendent is on his way to ride 
your farm, there is nothing that can be done 
except to dress as quickly as possible and send 
a message to the Foreman to find out if you 
are cutting fruit that day. 


The Virginia Highball may be the Division news- 


House Publication. 


Just before the car should arrive, go into 
your garden and commence to plant a fruit 
tree. If there are no. small plantable trees 
available, a good plan is to have the stock- 
man with a spare mule (a quiet one is best— 
you will always have three or four on the farm 
that are half dead and too sick to kick) in the 
yard. Get a bucket of water with a little 
Lysol in it and then, just as the car drives 
up, with a rag commence to bathe one of the 
animal’s fore legs. Be sure it is not a hind 
leg, safety first, always. This will impress 
the Superintendent that you are (1) inter- 
ested in horticulture, or (2) know quite a lot 
about animals. 

Then you start out with the Superintendent 
and a reliable man, one who can speak Eng- 
lish and who has been told by the Foreman 
where to go. In all farms there are sections 
which the Superintendent should not see. In- 
cidentally, this man is taken to hold the mules. 
Should you, however, be alone with the Super- 
intendent and lose your way, don’t get ex- 
cited and, if anything is said, let him have the 
one about the bridge which broke late yester~ 
day and it being necessary to ride a longer way 
to avoid it. This will give you a little time 
and you may recognize some land mark and 
pick up your bearings. At all costs, avoid rid- 
ing over the boundary line into the next farm 
as nothing is more embarrassing than, just 
when you are pointing out some excellent 
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cleaning and pruning, to have another Over- 
seer ride up and point out that you are about 
two sections inside his farm. 

Early in your ride stop some man, one who 
speaks English, and bawl him out. Do it 
handsomely but avoid language which might 
provoke a vulgar brawl. Should the fellow 
give you any back-chat, say “T shall see you 
l-a-t-e-r” and get away as quickly as is con- 
sistent with keeping a thoroughly dignified 
air. The Superintendent will at once recog- 
nize that you are a man who will not stand 
any nonsense and have your laborers under 
absolute control. 


A QUITE important point is to avoid in 
your conversation all reference to bananas. 
‘Also don’t talk about yourself nor tell him the 
story of how you were getting $250.00 per 
month before you came to the Tropics and that 
you only came down to wear your old clothes 
out. Rather, get the Superintendent to talk 
about himself and he will probably get quite 
interested. If you cannot keep him to that and 
he starts to criticize your work choose the line 
of least resistance and agree with him. 


About halfway ’round you should get off 
that Spanish phrase, if you still remember it. 
If the phrase is one relating to pruning care 
must be taken to spring it on a man who is 
doing that class of work. It would be quite 
embarrassing to use the pruning phrase on a 
man engaged in cleaning trams. Don’t stop 
+f the man answers, nod your head, say 
“bueno” and get away pronto. If you carry 
out the foregoing instructions you will give 
the impression that your Spanish is fluent. 

Just about this time you usually meet the 
Foreman’s four cows with their husband and 
two generations of calves. Explain to the 
Super that they do not usually pasture on the 
Farm, that the independent to whom they be- 
long is only waiting for the M & S to get 
some barbed wire from New York (or, as the 
M &S men put it, out of customs) when they 
will be fenced in. Never give the Foreman 
away; this is an occasion for cooperation. 

So, in due course, you will arrive back at 
the house and the Superintendent will climb in 
his car and leave. And you will be tired, very 
tired, in fact, between trying to remember the 
acreage of the damn farm and that Spanish 
phrase, and having ridden twice as far as usual, 
you will be all in. But, however tired you 
may be, remember that the watchword of al! 
great corporations is cooperation, so watch 
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which way the Super goes and let the other 
fellows know. 

For at least three days, some old and experi- 
enced Overseers say a week, after riding the 
farm with the Superintendent, you should 
stay in the house and take an absolute rest. 
You must remember that your health is one 
of the assets of the Company. 


Readers of Unirrurrco will remember 
“Bill,” whose letters to his friend “Bob” in 
the States describing the tropics, and the 
Guatemala Division in particular, were pub- 
lished in UNirrurrco. After one exception- 
ally fine letter, “Bill” received the following 
communication from the unsophisticated 
“Bob”: 

Dear Bill: 

I received your little saccarine-coated 
pill of tropical “bull yarn” and tis need- 
less to state that I enjoyed it to the last 
drop, to quote the Irish derrick builder. 

From your letter, I gather that Guate- 
mala is quite a little place, and a land 
where romance still lurks in hidden places 
to reach out and slap one in the face. 
I have always yearned, since the day I 
quit buttoning my coat to my shirt, to 
make a trip down to those parts to see 
the majestic manaca palms, the densely 
foliaged cillion trees, the swollen, sullen 
streams, seething with yawning alligators. 

In fact, as 1 peruse your fascinating 
epistle, I can see in my mind’s eye the 
swaying silhouettes of the guiscoyol palms 
frowning over the Barrios wharf, and 
hear the moaning cry of the terrible 
watusa about to make a kill. 

I certainly am looking forward to re- 
ceiving another issue of your famous 
weekly soon. 

Yours in hopeful expectancy, 
“Bor.” 


Gossip can do more harm in an organiza- 
tion-—can stall more business successes than 
any other shortcoming. 

The gossip is a winged insect with a poison 
more dangerous than the fever-tipped, sharp 
bill of the tropical swamp mosquito—more 
disagreeable than the army cootie. 

Avoid the gossip as you would avoid a 
polecat. 

—The Silent Partner. 
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Tela 
Tela Baseball Team 


(United Fruit Company Baseball Champions 


in the Tropics!) 


Had Brilliant Season in 1926 


| HE Tela baseball team during the season 


just closed ran up an enviable record for 
tropical baseball, as will be observed from 
the following account: 

Defeated team of the Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company, La Ceiba, in Tela June 
13, with score 15 to 6. This team was made 
up in greater part of recent college ‘stars. 

Defeated championship team of the Tegu- 
cigalpa loop at San Pedro Sula June 30, with 
score 18 to 2. 

Defeated team of the Guatemala Division 
of the Unirep Frurr Company in Tela 
July 3, with score 23 to 2, and downed the 
same aggregation in Tela July 4 with score 
16 to 2. Early this year this nine defeated 
the Guatemala City select team in Guatemala 
City, winning a trophy emblematic of the 
championship of that Republic in this sport; 
hence victory by Tela in these two games adds 
great weight to their season’s accomplishment. 

Trimmed the San Pedro nine in Tela Sep- 
tember 15 to the tune of 19 to 0. 

In addition to the outside games mentioned, 


several very interesting games were played 
between the Tela and Farms teams. 

Modestly we can say that this season Tela 
has an undefeatable aggregation in the UNITED 
Fruir ComPaANy circuit. The team pos- 
sesses everything; heavy hitting, superb field- 
ing, and invincible pitching to throw more 
acid on any rough situations on the diamond. 
In no Department is there weakness, and it is 
possible to form three good teams from the 
outlay. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible this year 
for Tela to meet its old rivals, the Truxillo 
Railroad Company baseball team, but hopes 
are strong for a few games next year. 

Tela plans to have a jam-up team again 
next year and expects to turn in a season’s 
record that will prove interesting enough for 
the New Orleans team to consider a game 
with them “somewhere”. 

Editor’s note: If you want to see the “‘good- 
lookers” who make up the Tela aggregation, 
you can find their photos on page 36 of the 


August UNIFRUITCO. 


Bu MAIS writes: “Our regular re- 


porter decided to go and get married and is off 
honeymooning ‘somewhere in the U. S. AY 
Before leaving he asked me to do the neces- 
sary as regards UNIFRUITCO. 

“We are all prepared for Jimmy when he 
returns and I will endeavor to send you a 
good write-up of his reception, as well as 
that of Whitman’s (‘Whit’ is coming by 
Tela on his honeymoon trip). 

“The last thing Jimmy said when the ship 
was pulling out was, ‘Please treat me kindly 
on my return.’ I sure will, as he only put 
about a quart of rice down my back when I 
returned last month.” 


The Manager’s office would like to know 
why Bob Stark started a dance for a certain 
young lady in town and then backed down 
when asked for details. 
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News is scarce this month, as our regular 
reporter decided to weigh anchor during the 
month and set sail for the United States, 
where he intends: to give up his freedom. 


Talking about our UNIFRUITCO reporter 
getting married reminds me that we have just 
got the good news that our little Edmund is 
also about to take the great step. What's 
more he intends to take a Cruise on the good 
ship Abangarez and show his bride his old 
hunting-grounds. The big question is, will 
he allow her to visit the Bachelor Quarters: 


at 299° 


Another good Tela man has been trans- 


ferred. This time it was our Division In- 
spector, Louie DeGravelle. Mr. Marsh 
needed a good man to inspect his farms and 


called on Tela to supply the necessary. 
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‘ Farewell’ Given 
Louis R. DeGravelle 


Loui has left us. Late in-September we 
learned that he was to desert us for other 
parts. Soon it was, truly, that his transfer 
was to take place, for he left our shores for 
Limon, Costa Rica, October 4. 

At 7:00 P. M. on October 3 a Gumbo 
Dinner was given in his honor. A host of 
his friends attended. Oratory there was 
aplenty, and Louie was deluged with speeches 
that expressed regret at his going, wishes for 
continued success and fervent hopes for the 
contentment of himself and his family” in 
their new home. 

After every member had “beamed”? some- 
thing for Louie, he got up to speak. He was 
a pathetic figure in his effort to tell us how 
sorry he was to leave his “old home”, but 
although he faltered sadly in his words, the 
expression on his pale face as he sat down 
amidst the cheers of his friends told them what 
he wished to say. 

‘Louie was presented with a miniature base- 
ball bat, of splendid workmanship, from the 
Tela Baseball Club. This souvenir bore a 
presentation tag with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“Louie, when you umpired in our cir- 
cuit this season you did not need this 
little bat to help you carry out your de- 
cisions, but you may need it when you 
are in the Costa Rica loop. 

“Accept this little present as a token of 
the high esteem in which we held your 
services on the diamond.” 

TELA BaSEBALL CLUB. 


Mr. DeGravelle has. been in the employ 
of the Company for the past seven years, dur- 
ing which period he was stationed in Tela, 
where he served as Farm Timekeeper, Farm 
Overseer, Farm District Chief Clerk, and 
Division Inspector. As he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with banana farming and its account- 
ing systems—the inside and the outside of the 
production end of the industry—in dealing 
with Louie it would be improper to make a 
choice, “Give me the farmer for the clerk,” 
or vice versa. He is there in both. Felict- 


dades. 


“Tela sheiks take notice: On the S. S. Cop- 
pename which arrived here on October 12 we 
had the pleasure of welcoming back Mrs. 
Woolfolk and Billy, who had been on vaca- 
tion. Mrs. Woolfolk brought Miss Johnston 
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with her for a visit. Here’s hoping she likes 
Tela and stays with us. 


When the S. S. Atenas docked on Sunday 
we saw the smiling countenance of our little 
Kirby leaning over the rail. Kirby was accom- 
panied by his mother. When asked about the 
storm, he said that little things like that didn’t 
worry him a bit. He had the honor of being 
the only passenger who stayed on his feet all 
the time. We would also like to know why 
he forgot to ask for money at Limon—that 
being the only port en route that he missed. 


We notice that Castilla has challenged us 
to a speed boat race and they claim that Miss 
Castilla is a home-grown product. This be- 
ing the case, will they please tell us where Mr. 
Hollister purchased the engine? 


I want to go back to Jersey 
Where once I stood with the best, 
And fought my way at the break of day, 
In the great Commuting Test. 


I want to go back to Jersey, 
And I dream of the tunnels there, 
And the glorious fight I had every night 
In the battle for seats and air. 


I refuse to be buried out here in the west, 
Where nobody gets ahead, 

I want to go back to Jersey— 
But I don’t want to go ’til I’m dead. 


Kay McNamara, Purchasing Dept. 


During a service which Mr. Jones (Burnet 
Co., New York City) was attending, the 
wife of a naval man handed the pastor this 
note—‘Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his 
wife desires the prayers of the congregation 
for his safety.” 

The minister glanced over it hastily and 
announced—‘‘P. Bowers, having gone to see 
his wife, desires the prayers of the congrega- 
tion for his safety.’—T'rumbull Cheer. 


A sad looking woman of mature years ap- 
peared in the street pushing a baby carriage 
in which a fine healthy looking infant was 
howling lustily. A friend approached. 
“Why! Mrs. Lufkins!” she ejaculated. 
‘What a darling baby! But you have no 
children. Whose is it?” 

“You’re wrong, my dear,” replied the sad 
faced one, “this is my husband; he went too 
far with the gland cure.’—The Medico. 
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Sketches by “Doc” 


Tue palm-fronds wave a welcoming 
The sun-kissed landscape gently smiles, 
The warm, blue water's salty sting 
Invites one in; 

Along the coast white beaches run, 

Like ribbon edged on dark green silk, 
Wild bamboo groves defy the sun 

And coconuts provide cool milk 

One’s taste to win. 

Trim, white-sail boats gaily disport, 
Their happy crews chant lazily ; 

Great schools of porpoises cavort 

And pelicans dive hastily 

To catch red fish. 

Up ona hill a red-topped roof 

Peeps out from midst the greenery ; 
This white-walled home bespeaks the proof 
That someone loving scenery 

Fulfilled a wish. 

Along tree-shaded coral roads 

Dark hucksters vend their piquant fruit, 
The gentle ass sustains the loads 

Piled high in panniers made to suit 
Such ancient ways. 

Amidst the trees gay humming birds 
Dart busily from flow’r to flow’r 

And dragon-flies in droning herds 
Flit crazily from bow’r to bow’r 

In swift relays. 


"Tuere, high above the garden wall, 
Sweet-scented vari-colored blooms 
Perfume the air and, dying, fall 
To form a rug that Persia’s looms 


Would fain produce. 
rel), 
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VW E must tell you right away about this 
bungalow picture—it’s the Company’s school- 
house at Hospital Point, Limon. We realize 
that a sign should have been placed on or near 
this house advertising the fact before we took 
the photo—no one has ever taken it for any- 
thing else but a nice comfortable cottage. 


Visitors exclaim, “Why, it hasn’t even a red 
roof!” still clinging to the set notion that all 
little schoolhouses must be red or some part 
of them. Even the teacher, Miss Bright Em- 
mett, gazing upon this house for the first time 
made this remark. It is all very distressing 
and we apologize and ask them to step inside. 


Top row (left to right): Ada Southhill, Bright Emmett, (teacher) Olga 
Chamberlain, Charles Keith Miller, Jr., Gladys Villalobas, Frederick 
Sheehy, George Villalobas, Herman Kress. 


Front Row (left to right): Frank Adam Miller, Ruth Thomas, Isobel Vil- 
lalobos, Martin Chavarria, Irene Gregson, John Sheehy, Marjorie Connelly, 


John M. Thomas. 
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There are the little folks all sitting up like Hallowe’en is still ahead as we write this 
model pupils—teacher says they are. Teacher but we've already had a big Masquerade 
tells us the children at the long tables are in Dance at the Club Internacional which sort 
the lower grades, the pupils in the last row of acts as 4 preliminary to the big one the 
of desks represent the highest, the eighth Unifruitco Club will have on the tennis 
grade. ‘The curriculum comprises the usual court the night preceding Hallowe’en. The | 
courses covered by the modern school, but big event of this frst dance was the arrival in \| 
these children have a decided advantage overt 4 ox-cart of Miss Olga Kirkpatrick and Mr. | 
their little companions :n the larger schools— Carlos Velasquez dressed in the garb of peons \ 
they receive individual attention and instruc: even down to the inevitable bare feet. Imme- \| 
tion made possible by the small attendance, diately upon their appearance they gave an } 
fifteen in all. We find Miss Emmett is fully exhibition peon dance which went over big 
cognizant of the ever-changing ideas in teach- with the crowd. The long machete Velasquez | 
ing as set forth by authorities, adapting those waved made his dancing partner step lively— { 
which can be applied in this part of the world. it was 4 real one. Miss Kirkpatrick re- } 
The pupils should be called scholars as we marked, “Thanks for the ox-cart ride.” ' 
discover they can speak several languages 
fluently. Vacation time is in the winter 
months, December, January and February 
with a few weeks more in July. Rather nice 
we say and tiptoe off in a constrained silence. 
Oh! yes, there is a touch of red, dark red 
about the school—teacher has nice auburn 
hair. 
. 


Del a ae 


Just before Mr. and Mrs. N.C. Connelly 
left for Almirante where Mr. Connelly will 
tap the wireless key, they were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Scoltock with a Red Devil 
party and then Mrs. Hanson gave 4 bridge- 
tea for a send-off. 


Mr. H. W. V. Campion, Merchandise De- 
partment, had himself transferred into the 
Agriculture Department and is now Acting 
Chief Clerk at Bananito. Bruno Sleplate 


The Engineering Department treated itself 
to a few new recruits: Messrs. H. D. Gur- Some one said we should have more snap- 
ney and F. E. Fulmer, both on the job as shots in our section of the magazine, other- 
Assistant Engineers. wise people will think we haven’t sun enough 
down here to take pictures. Such a jab at the 
We see that good looking Agriculture man “Reporter” has not missed its mark. We had 
is back from vacation—D. A. Macgregor. collected a bunch already but just then Mr. 
Gooch comes along and says, ‘“Let’s have @ 
The waterfront had a little excitement the dozen or so of them.” But we held out this 
other evening when the motor launch Guardia photo of our big darling baby boy to put into 
burnt to her very gunwales. the Magazine ourselves. Isn’t he a bouncer? 
He was left out in the rain all night and the 
The Unifruitco Club now has 180 mem- next morning we found him under an enor- | 
bers and is still growing. Wait until the big mous mushroom. He’s a good illustration of 
music box arrives! how things grow down here—that’s why we 
never print banana statistics; they’d make 
Our cocoa man, A. Micco, finally arrived other Divisions gash their teeth. The baby’s 
home after a five months’ leave. He said he name is Bruno Sleplate. Just drop a line to 
had a lot to tell. I know we would if we his father, Bruno Sleplater, and he will give 


could stay “flush” that length of time. you the secret on how to raise a baby. 
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Punctuality is a wonderful virtue. A lot 
of us morning minute-men didn’t have it in 
stock when arriving at the office. But, ah!— 
the buses—what a change they have made in 
the minute-men! They land in the office now 
before time just the way the boss used to see 
them come in—in his dreams. 


Hail Louie the 4th! We would like to see 
the Big 3 in tennis of these parts—S. Kress, 
Ben Scoltock and C. H. Hewitt—get another 
good player to even up things and give us 
some good interesting games where we could 
place loose cash. 


Mr. N. C. Connelly, our Chief Wireless 
Operator, has been transferred to Almirante. 
Our colony also loses Mrs. Connelly and their 
two cute little tots. 


Another jab from a visitor who belongs to 
another Division! He said, “I never saw a 
baseball picture in your section.” Well, it’s 
this way friend, we only play about once a 
year with Almirante and we don’t put up any 
kind of a game against those south paws to 
talk about, much less have pictures to pub- 
lish—but—we can tap a mean diving board 
which you can easily see by casting your eye 
over friend T. Ceruti in this picture doing a 
“Swan.” We have divers and swimmers here 
who could give any Division a good run, if not 
beat them. One fellow here is practicing to 
swim the Channel and he has our house stew- 
ard throw ice in the water so he can get the 
proper atmosphere. He used to teach sailors 
in our Navy not to struggle when they were 
pushed overboard and swim as a sailor should. 


In one section, the Merchandise Depart- 
ment smells like Colgate’s factory, since they 
started to go into the cosmetic game. 
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Railroad rails that have been sent to the 
scrap heap are redeemed for various purposes 
in these countries but we think this is a new 
one. Every Sunday morning two colored lads 
line up with sledge hammers and summon 
the good people to church by hammering on 
several rails suspended by a rope from an old 
tree. The sound is not like the chimes of a 
Fifth Avenue church but it isn’t so bad. 


If we could collect a tax of one nickel for 
every bridge game played by us folks down 
here we could buy that Packard roadster 
Tony Daley wants to get the next time he 
goes up on his vacation. We don’t see how 
this fellow Tony can buy a Packard if he con- 
tinues to lay in such a stock of expensive neck- 
ties that are such masterpieces; what we 
would call “Ten Nights in a Paint Factory,” 
when it comes to their coloring. 


We welcome an addition to our colony— 
Mr. L. A. R. DeGravelle, our new Division 
Inspector; also Mrs. DeGravelle and young 
daughter. 


The job of reporting something in an im- 
partial manner when you have a hand in it 
yourself is quite ticklish, in that you are 
bound to give too vivid a word picture and 
make the reader a bit skeptical. We asked 
for a volunteer reporter but everyone had 
thrown away their pencils, so we had to as- 
sume the role of Inquiring Reporter—plying 
the highways and byways in search of data on 
the now famous Hallowe’en Dance of the 
Unifruitco Club. 

Such an event must not pass into oblivion, 
unrecorded and unsung. No, its immortal 
saga must be written—even if we have to do 
the work ourselves. 

Here’s the story, gathered from the lips of 
the Company’s coming Jefes. 

(Charles P. Howland was interviewed by 
our reporter in the Accounting Department.) 
He genially paused between straightening out 
a muddled expense account to give vent to 
these thoughts. “Words fail me. It was in- 
deed a glittering galaxy of blossoming man- 
hood and beauteous femininity cleverly con- 
cealed under costumes and_ silk 
masks. I was most tremendously impressed 
with the beautiful scene and only hope that 
I can have enough loose cash to buy a few 
dozen flashlight pictures so the folks back 
home can pass them around to the neighbors. 
To say I had a good time would be inade- 
quate.” 
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(We ran across Kinsman Cilley who hap- 
pened to be doing that task so delightful to 
him—raising the prices on merchandise.) “It 
certainly was a grand affair. As I stood be- 
side the Howing punch bowl and gazed upon 
the crowd, I felt renewed pride in the fact 
that I, Kinsman Cilley, was one of the verta- 
brae in the ‘backbone of the Merchandise De- 
partment.’ It gave me great satisfaction to 
see all the cloth sold by us made up into such 
fantastic creations. If some low-life of the 
Community House bachelors hadn’t insulted 
me just because I was dressed up as a Castilian 
beauty of high rank I would have stayed there 
until the finish. It was certainly a great dance 
while it lasted.” 

A. Daley, (we caught him trying to dis- 
cover who copped one of his blinding neck- 
ties.) ‘‘Indeed yes, I was present—and our 
little coterie of serious thinkers from the end 
rooms voted it the most soul-satisfying eve- 
ning spent in many a month. The cool brac- 
ing air coming from the sea and sweeping 
across the tennis courts gave everyone plenty 
of pep. I only danced once or twice due to 
the fact that the night before some dilldock 
thought the water cooler in front of my door 
was a shower and when I emerged from my 
room I skidded and fell on my fourth rib. In- 
deed a svelte affair, say we.” 

J. P. Morgan: “Really a remarkable turn- 
out. I regretted to observe, however, that 
heavyweight Hussey did not show up dressed 
as a baby elephant. It would have completed 
the line-up of costumes and he no doubt 
would have copped first prize and we would 
have had a turkey for dinner. Otherwise, the 
affair was the spiffiest I have yet seen down 
here.” 

We have reams and reams of other notes 
gleaned from other celebrities, but space and 
the Editor’s prowling blue pencil prevent their 
reproduction. For further information drop 
us a stamped envelope and we'll have Joe our 
super-office boy mail you out further dope. 


AMONG the men who sail the ships of our 
Great White Fleet there is a standard joke 
told with great relish to every new employee 
bound for Limon, Costa Rica. It appears 


that on one voyage there was an elderly lady 
passenger who asked the Captain how he 
could tell when he was near Limon, to which 
query the Captain replied: “Madam, when 
we run into the first heavy rain.” We con- 
cede Limon has been a bit wet (Mr. John- 
son and his followers please bear in mind we 
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refer to the weather), but the past ten months 
have wrought a change—a big climatic change 
of sufficient duration to comment upon. Had 
this elderly lady waited to look for Limon 
until the ship entered a heavy rain during the 
past ten months, the dear thing would be, 
to use the good old colloquialism, “Out of 
Luck”. We awake in the morning and look 
at clear, blue skies and a landscape that no 
artist could paint with the few colors man 
has concocted. It’s taken us a long time to 
be able to say we are having fine weather 
down here and even now we are not listening 
to the banana men; the weather never did 
suit them, nohow. We trust some new em- 
ployee will read this bit before or after he 
has heard the old standard Limon weather 
joke and be cheered accordingly. Just as 
we finished writing this the rain began to 
fall but it is late in the evening and Nature 
is doing her best to show us another beauti- 
ful morning. 


We have had the pleasure of welcoming 
quite a few new arrivals to this Division dur- 
ing the past month: Mrs. L. Prager joined 
her husband out at Zent Farm District; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Kamps arrived with 
their two children (Mr. Kamps is our new 
Chief Clerk on the Fruit Dock), and Mrs. 
A. E. Keates and her little son, who looks 
like Lord Fauntleroy, joined Mr. Keates out 
at Boston Farm. 


Heavyweight Hussey has been transferred 
out to Siquirres. Hussey’s two seats in the 
bus have been quickly filled. 


We read about that fine picnic the New 
York Division had up at that Bear Moun- 
tain. We are going to wait until they have 
a big blizzard up there this winter and then 
we are going to send in a few snapshots and 
a writeup about the great picnic we had while 
Noo Yoik sniffed and slithered about the 
streets. If the Editor fails to put it in we'll 
just get sore. 


Things have quieted down around here 
since the Company’s new stock selling scheme 
hit Limon. Everybody has gone into retire- 
ment to study the thing out. We haven't 
picked our corner yet because we are still 
working on the Einstein theory. 


We greet those back from the conference, 
Messrs R. M. Silloway, J. B. Keough, W. L. 
Lockhart and C. Penrod. 


Captain 
Wilbur A. Card 


Master S. S. ABANGAREZ 
By 


“Steve Knows” 


I’ve traveled ’round a little bit, I’ve often been to sea, 

I’ve known a lot of skippers and I’ve sailed with two or three, 
But there’s one of them I’d have you know I like to call my Pard— 
He’s Master of a Great White Ship—his name is Wilbur Card. 


His father long before him was a Master on the sea, 

And his mother (may she long survive) was where a wife should be; 
She sailed along the Seven Seas when the trips were rough and hard; 
She raised some stalwart sailormen. Here’s to you, Mrs. Card! 
When Wilbur started out in life he went before the mast 

And learned the job from sail to steam and all the tests he passed; 
He knows a ship from truck to keel, from bilge right up to yard, 


He’s somewhat of a sailorman is Captain Wilbur Card. 


When on his ship I feel as safe as right home in my bed, 
Because I know this sailorman holds the reins overhead; 
And when his ship is laboring I know he’s standing guard, 


And everything that man can do is done by Captain Card. 


The Great White Fleet is fortunate in its choice of sailormen; 
Its big white ships sail out to sea neat and trim, and then 
They’ve men commanding on the bridge who can take it smooth or hard, 


And one of these I know full well is Captain Wilbur Card. 
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Cristobal 
Distinguished Soldier Sails 


Major-General Wm. Lassiter 


T lacked about forty minutes to noon and 
the rays of the tropical sun blazed down in 
glory striking at an angle the Great White 
Fleet ship and forming a sort of halo around 
her. The reflection cast dancing figures on the 
lofty ceiling of the giant concrete pier. 

The Toloa was an impressive sight. Her 
Commander, Captain Chas. W. Whidden and 
his officers were immaculate in their well- 
fitting white uniforms. Her crew in their 
neat white navy-style suits and the stewards, 
also in white, combined with the beautiful 
white ship herself, all made a wonderfully at- 
tractive picture and this was all enhanced by 
the soft blending of colors in the gowns of 
the lady passengers and visitors who lined the 
ship’s rails. The occasion was the departure 
from the Isthmus of one of the best loved 
and most respected commanding generals of 
the Army of the United States. Major-Gen- 
eral Wm. Lassiter, who lately returned from 
the plebiscite at Tacna Arica, was about to 
bid adieu to the Canal Zone. The Four- 
teenth Regiment of United States Infantry, 
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the Fourth Field Artillery and Brigade Head- 
quarters were lined up in company front in 
parade formation. Their commanders and 
staffs and standards presented an imposing 
spectacle. As the General marched down 
the pier, accompanied by his Staff and Major- 
General Chas. H. Martin, Commander of the 
Twentieth Infantry Brigade and Brigadier- 
General George S. Simmonds, Commander 
of the Nineteenth Brigade and their Staffs, 
the troops came smartly to “Present Arms.” 
General Lassiter, after taking the salute, in- 
spected the Brigade and, after a short talk in 
which he complimented the officers and men, 
marched to the standards and gravely saluted, 
then with his supporting Generals and their 
Staffs he went aboard the Toloa where he was 
received by Captain Whidden and his officers. 

A touch of humor was unconsciously in- 
jected into the proceedings by the band of the 
Fourth Field Artillery, for, as the General 
came aboard, his bedroom steward, by name 
Valencia, stood in the background and as 
the illustrious passenger stepped on the deck 
the band burst into the march Valencia much 
to the delight of the steward’s fellow-workers. 

Good-byes were said, good wishes innumer- 
able were repeated, then the call “All Visitors 
Ashore” rang through the white ship, and 


This photograph was taken while Major- 
General Lassiter was at Balboa, C. Z., and 
shows him with General Pershing, Major- 
General C. H. Martin and Brigadier-General 
Geo. S. Simmonds. 
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very shortly afterwards with her whistle 
screaming “Adieu,” she gracefully glided from 
the dock and headed for the U. S. A., leaving 
behind on the pier hundreds of army and naval 
officers reluctantly waving farewell to the 
well-loved and imposing figure of the General 
as he stood bare-headed on the promenade 
deck of the Unirep Fruir CoMPANY liner. 

As the Toloa steamed towards the break- 
water, fifty aeroplanes in battle formation 
hovered for some time over the ship adding 
much to the impressiveness of the ceremony 
of bidding farewell to General Lassiter, and 
as she passed Fort de Lesseps the guns at 
Battery Morgan boomed the General’s salute 
of thirteen guns. 


O THER distinguished passengers sailing on 
the Toloa for New York were Mrs. Jane 
West and her daughter, Miss Jane West, 
mother and sister of our Division Manager 
at Cristobal, Mr. Paul West. Numerous 
friends were on hand before their departure 
to convey best wishes for a pleasant trip and 
an early return. Both Mrs. West and Miss 
Jane have made many friends on the Isthmus 
and their departure has made a gap which it 
will be hard to fill. 


Dr. Harry Eno with his wife and their 
niece, Florence, were passengers on the Toloa 
sailing for New York on October 10. Mr. 
Eno is the Port Medical officer at Cristobal 
for the Unirep Fruir CoMPANY and is part 
owner of the Samaritan Hospital, Colon. 


Still other passengers on the Toloa were 
Miss Ellen Lawrence, who had been visiting 
her sisters, Mrs. E. T. Kennedy of the Cris- 
tobal Division and Mrs. Wm. Farrar of the 
Panama Division, during which visit she had 
made a host of friends, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Deems who went north to spend their 
annual vacation in Pennsylvania. Mr. Deems 
is Superintendent of Construction with the 
Panama Division stationed at Guabito, Rete: 


There arrived by the Calamares at Cristo- 
bal on October 11, the following well-known 
passenger traffic men :—Mr. John P. Shea of 
the Frank Tourist Company of New York 
City; Mr. Edward Hamilton of Tilbury 
Bros. and Frank Tourist Company, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. U. L. Hellman of Alexander 
Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. Reb: 
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Tew of Obers Steamship Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mr. Ray Brown of Colpitts 
Tourist Company, Boston, Mass. 

These gentlemen were shown all points 
of interest on the Panama Canal and ex- 
pressed themselves as delighted with their 
stay on the Isthmus. On leaving they were 
very enthusiastic about the Isthmus as a tourist 
center and will no doubt because of their ex- 
perience there induce hundreds of others to 
visit and enjoy the Panama Canal. 


ArrivING at Cristobal by the S. S. Ulua 
October 31 was Mr. Clifton Hewitt who 
will assume the duties of Acting Auditor, 
Cristobal Division. We are very pleased to 
welcome Mr. Hewitt who is well known to 
us, and sincerely hope that after he becomes 
settled in our midst he will become a booster 
for Cristobal Division. 


Returning from vacation on the S. S. Toloa 
November 1, were Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. 
Emerson and son, Ralph Jr. Mr. Emerson, 
after remaining a week at Cristobal, sailed 
for Limon for assignment to duty in the 
Costa Rica Division. 


Cruising in the tropics has become the 
“dernier cri” in honeymoons. The latest to 
avail themselves are Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
S. Whitman, who arrived at Cristobal by 
the S. S. Abangarez November Sai bes 
Whitman was formerly a member of the Tela 
Railroad Company at Tela, Honduras, and 
‘; now with the Frurr DispatcH at San 
Antonio, Texas. The Whitmans took in 
all the sights of the big Canal and the ad- 
joining cities of Panama and Colon. What 
time was not used up in sightseeing was de- 
voted to swimming and shopping. Oni sail- 
ing the Whitmans seemed to have gotten 
everything possible out of their trip to the 
Isthmus. 


Mr. W. M. Macdonald, Superintendent 
of the Merchandise Department, Santa Mar- 
ta, accompanied by Mrs. Macdonald, arrived 
on the Isthmus by the S. S. Carrillo, Novem- 
ber 4. Mrs. Macdonald expects to enter the 
Panama Hospital for special medical treat- 
ment. Cristobal Division hopes that the 
treatment will be successful and that Mrs. 
Macdonald will soon be restored to her usual 


good health. 
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Bishop Edward A. Dunn, Anglican Bishop 
of British Honduras, was a passenger in 
transit on the S. S. Parismina which arrived 
at Cristobal on October 20. His Lordship 
sailed on the same day for Port Limon on the 
Pastores. 


A happy party of sightseers comprising 
Messrs. W. Katz, G. Gillespie, R. ‘Tomlin- 
son, F. Lund and H. Sheu, arrived on the 
Pastores on October 18. These gentlemen 
represent various tourist agencies on the At- 
lantic Seaboard. ‘They proposed to get as 
much out of Panama and the Canal Zone as 
they possibly could in the limited time at their 
disposal and nothing of interest was over” 
looked. They sailed away highly delighted 
with the country in general and with the “Big 
Ditch” in particular. These gentlemen will 
have many interesting things to tell pros- 
pective tourists for the coming winter season 
regarding the Isthmus. 


Among prominent passengers arriving at 
Cristobal on the Carrillo on October 27 were 
Governor M. L. Walker of the Panama 
Canal, Capt. J. W. Flannigan, President of 
the Andean National Corporation, Mr. A. A. 
Pollan, Division Manager of the UNITED 
Fruir Company at Santa Marta and his As- 
sistant, Mr. R. M. Silloway. Capt. Flan- 
nigan and Mr. Pollan were joined at Cristo- 
bal by Mr. O. D. Honiball, Division Account- 
ant at Santa Marta, who returned from Bos- 
ton on the Ulua on October 25. 


Mr. Alfred Ball, General Freight Agent 
of the Pennsylvania R. R. Company, and 
Mrs. Ball were Cruise passengers on the Ulua. 
After visiting the principal points of interest 
on the Panama Canal and in the cities of 
Panama and Colon, they expressed themselves 
before leaving as having been delighted with 
what they had seen. 


Mr. Ernest Arbouin of the Panama Division 
and his wife and son, Hugh, arrived at Cris- 
tobal on the Atenas on October 20 after a 
very eventful passage from New Orleans. On 
- the way from Havana the steamer encoun- 
tered the terrific tropical hurricane which re- 
cently raged in the Caribbean but they de- 
clared that although at times they were of 
course rather uncomfortable their confidence 
in the Atenas and in her Master, Captain 
Holmes, never faltered for a moment. The 
Arbouins were lavish in their praise of the 
Captain and his officers and crew. 


a 
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Mr. Norman White of the Passenger Ac- 
counting Bureau at New York was a Cruise 
passenger on the S. S. Calamares which ar- 
rived here on October 11. He called at the 
Cristobal office and became acquainted with 
the staff. After several pleasant days spent on 
the Isthmus he returned to New York on the 
same steamer. 


Mr. H. Buggelen of the Freight Account- 
ing Department at New York was also a 
guest at Cristobal arriving on October 13 on 
the Tivives. He too made many friends 
among the staff and we regretted his early 
departure on the same day to finish his Co- 
lombian Cruise. 


Mr. Carl Krauth, newly appointed Travel- 
ing Auditor of the UNITED Fruit CoMPAny, 
visited Cristobal on his way to Limon by the 
S S. Toloa, November 1. Mr. Krauth is 
very well known to the staff of Cristobal 
Division, who were very glad to see him look- 
ing so well and hearty after his recent serious 
illness. 


Mr. James Keough, Division Accountant at 
Limon, Costa Rica, was a visitor to Cristobal 
by the S. S. T'oloa November 1, on his return 
from the convention at Boston. 


The S. S. T'oloa carried quite a number of 
Unitep Fruit CoMpANY men, among whom 
were Wm. Lockhart, Superintendent Estrella 
District, Costa Rica, Donald McGregor, As- 
sistant Superintendent Zent District, Costa 
Rica, and Clarence Penrod, Assistant Agent 
at Port Limon. 


Mr. Egbert McDonald, Superintendent of 
Aracataca District, Colombia Division, ar- 
rived at Cristobal by the S. S. Toloa Novem- 
ber 1 on his return from the convention at 
Boston. Mr. McDonald sailed for Santa 
Marta, Colombia, by the S. S. Santa Marta, 
November 4. 


It has been said by the Isthmian poet, Gil- 
bert, that those who drink of the Chagres 
River will always return. Experience has 
taught us that this is no idle prophecy; it has 
been fulfilled again and again. The latest 
example of Mr. Gilbert’s prediction is Mr. 
Joseph Corrigan, General Sanitary Inspector 
for the Unirep Frurr Company who has 
now returned with his family to make the 
Cristobal Division his headquarters. Mr. 
Corrigan is one of the real old-timers of 
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Panama Canal fame, arriving here with his 
brothers, John and Pete in 1904 in the ad- 
vance guard of the late General Gorgas. The 
Corrigan brothers have helped to conquer 
yellow fever and its kindred offspring in the 
tropics, black water fever and malaria. Joe 
cleaned up the port of Guayaquil and made a 
health resort out of a pest hole. 


The Carrillo Aids Injured 
Seamen 


O N Friday afternoon, October 22, the 
Unrirep Fruit Company liner Carrillo, Cap- 
tain Wm. J. Close in command, was proceed- 
ing from New York to Kingston, Jamaica. 
About 400 miles north of the Island of Sal- 
vador an urgent appeal for medical aid was 
received from the British steamship H. H. 
Asquith, bound from Vancouver to Newark, 
N. J. The master of the Carrillo immediate- 
ly replied that he was proceeding under all 
steam to the assistance of the H. H. Asquith, 
and requested full information in order that 
everything possible might be in readiness. 

From the position given by the British 
vessel, the master of the Carrillo figured that 
he would sight her about midnight. How- 
ever, owing to unforeseen circumstances, it 
was not until 2:30 Saturday morning that 
the rockets of the H. H. Asquith were seen 
by Captain Close and his officers dead ahead. 
Had it not been for the direction finder of the 
Carrillo, medical aid for the H. H. Asquith 
would have been delayed considerably. 

As soon as the two vessels were close enough 
it was found that all of the boats of the British 
steamer were smashed and that she had a 
heavy list to port due to the effects of the 
storm through which she had passed. ‘The 
Carrillo launched one of her boats, in which 
Dr. Drennan, Superintendent of the Unrrep 
Fruit Company Hospital at Santa Marta, 
and the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Williamson, pro- 
ceeded aboard the H. H. Asquith. On reach- 
ing the latter vessel they found that the 
master, a splendid type of old time sailorman, 
69 years of age, was suffering from a broken 
collar-bone, several fractured ribs and a frac- 
tured arm. A quartermaster was found to 
have sustained serious abdominal injuries. 
Drs. Drennan and Williamson immediately 
rendered all possible aid, and after seeing that 
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the injured men were resting comfortably they 
returned to their ship, which, after the usual 
exchange of salutes, proceeded on her voyage. 

Information was volunteered on the H. H. 
Asquith that the injured quartermaster while 
attending the wheel was washed overboard by 
a huge green sea, but luckily had the instinct 
to grab a life-line and with the backwash re- 
turned to his vessel. 

Later the master of the Asquith sent a mes- 
sage to Captain Close in which he glowingly 
outlined the assistance rendered and thanked 
the Unirep Fruir CoMpAny, the master and 
the crew of the Carrillo, Dr. Drennan and 
Dr. Williamson for their timely assistance. 

Those who follow the sea in ships often- 
times must face the terrible dangers of storms 
and hurricanes. But it is a relief to them to 
know that there is always some vessel close by 
that will render them all possible aid, and 
the master, officers and crew of which will 
willingly face danger and risk their lives, 
if necessary, in rendering such aid. 


To. Bk. 


I'd like you to know 

That some days ago 

I took up our Magazine, 

And to my surprise 

Right before my eyes 

A picture of you was seen. 

In the UnrFRvuItT 

You’re a handsome brute, 
Which somehow I can believe, 
’Cause I’m not alone 

For Editor Schoen 

Agrees with your old friend Steve. 


The Panama American, a local newspaper 
published by Americans on the Isthmus, re- 
cently printed the following advertisement: 

“Wanted: Two ladies of reasonable age 
and appearance to accompany us to the Bar- 
becue, Sunday, November 7, 1926. Must be 
white, congenial and fairly good drinkers. 
Charles Reilly and Santy McKeon, c/o Pana- 


ma American.” 


“One sadly sees the setting sun 
And views his day’s work with a sigh; 
Another drops his tools to run, 
Nor cares how little he has done. 
And people still go asking why 
Some men are down and some are high.” 


ee 


Colombia 


O UR old friend, Verson W. Gooch, arrived 
here, merry and bright as usual, on September 
8th, after an interesting trip through Cuba, 
Santo Domingo, Venezuela and Curacao. Mr. 
Gooch thinks we have a very good baseball 
team here—so that makes it unanimous. At 
his suggestion, we are hereby challenging all 
comers in the Tropical Divisions, and we 
would be particularly anxious to cross bats 


with Tela. 


Apropos of André Garsaud’s “Old Tim- 
ers” in the July number of UNIFRUITCO we 
wonder if he remembers the day Mr. Cutter 
was responsible for his going without break- 
fast, "way back in 1913. In the Guatemala 
Division, everybody was supposed to be on the 
job at 6:00 A. M. One morning, at_ six 
o’clock sharp, Mr. Cutter went to the Con- 
struction Office looking for Garsaud, who, 
however, was still in bed. Suspecting what 
was up, Mr. Cutter went to Garsaud’s house, 
and sat on the front steps to await the tardy 
André. 

The latter, some few minutes later, coming 
down-stairs from his room on the second floor, 
spied Mr. Cutter on the front steps; he 
doubled back, went out the rear door and 
directly to his office. Mr. Cutter was some- 
what surprised, on returning to the Construc- 
tion Office, to find Garsaud apparently hard 
at work, but Garsaud, on terminating the in- 
terview with the jefe, was even more sut- 
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t : El Morro from the garden of 
eS the Park Hotel on the Paseo 
Bastidas—Elders & Fyffes 

ship in the stream 


prised, after a mad rush to the hotel for his 
“ham and” and hot-cakes, to find that the 
mess hall was closed until noon. We have 
often wondered who was “fooled” that day, 
Mr. Cutter or André Garsaud ! 

Do any of the “Q]d-Timers” remember 
Chester B. May and Ralph P. Akers, Ac- 
counting Department, Barrios, 1917? They 
were almost twins, that is they were born in 
Atlanta on the same day of the same year. 
One evening at dinner, May was telling about 
a widow back in the States who infatuated 
him greatly. His hostess asked him why he 
did not marry the lady and bring her to 
Barrios, to which May replied, “Well, she 
has a boy fifteen years of age who, naturally, 
would have to come along with her. The 
boy would undoubtedly associate with Akers, 
and be ruined, so to protect him I have de- 
cided to leave the widow where she is.” 


With the approval of the Cristobal Di- 
vision, the Order of the Pink Banana is con- 
ferred upon the man, who, applying for a 
position with the Port Department, Barrios, 
answered the question (on form 1926) “Do 
you, or have you ever engaged in speculation?” 
by stating “Yes, I am speculating on getting 
a job as fireman on the Te Re CAs 


George Griffin, Enfield, N. H.’s wandering 
son, has returned from another vacation. 
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Aside from one or two disappointing incidents, 
such as being drafted for the harvest work 
and running out of funds at Kingston, “Griff” 
says it was worth while. 


Albert Martelle, our close-lipped Cashier, 
sailed for a visit to home and friends on the 
Tivives. Although “Marty” talks marriage 
on every vacation trip, this time he swears it 
will be a reality. From bits of gossip sifting 
around, his farewell party on the boat was a 
notable affair. 


Mr. M. B. Williamson, for the past five 
and one-half years Material and Supply Store- 
keeper at Almirante, has been transferred to 
the Colombia Division and arrived here by 
the Tivives. On November first, Mr. Wil- 
liamson was appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Merchandise under Mr. W. M. Mc- 
Donald, also a former Almirante man. 


The passenger list of the Carrillo this last 
voyage resembled very much an employees’ 
directory of the Division, as the following will 
show: 

Dr. and Mrs. Drennan and the Misses 
Martha Jane and Mary Lou, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Newcomb and Mr. Latham B. Mul- 
lins, all returning from vacation. Messrs. 
Pollan and Honiball, returning from the an- 
nual conference, were also passengers as far 
as Cartagena, where they left the ship and 
flew by hydroplane to Santa Marta. This 
flight takes about two hours and enabled them 
to arrive here Friday afternoon instead of 


Monday. Mr. Honiball traveled on the S. S. 
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Ulua as far as Cristobal, and had an interest- 
ing tale to tell of the cyclone which held the 
ship in its power for fifteen hours prior to 
reaching Havana. ‘This cyclone did a great 
amount of damage in and around Havana. 


Mrs. E. J. Oberle and her daughter Evelyn 
have just returned from a short trip to the 
States which was made for the purpose of en- 
tering Jack, Jr., in Emory University, 
Georgia. 


In spite of unusually heavy wind-storms 
which occurred in practically every month of 
the present year, the Colombia Division is 
on the right side of the original budget esti- 
mate for 1926, both as regards costs and 
production. 


Our total shipments for the first three- 
quarters of the year reached a new high record 
of 8,361,375 stems, of which 6,471,891 went 
to European ports and 1,889,484 to United 
States ports. During the above period we 
loaded 71 ships for European ports and 50 
for United States ports, a total of 121 ships. 

We do not wish our friends in less fortun- 
ate Divisions to think we are “crowing,” but, 
as Tim Wightman said, “The bearing that 
squeaks is the one that gets the grease.” What 
have you? 


Mr. Henry Bakewell, Yale 1929, nephew 
of Mr. Bradley W. Palmer of our Board of 
Directors, sailed northward on the Santa Mar- 
ta after spending six weeks in the Agricui- 
tural Department in the Aracataca District. 


Showing the good sized crowd present at the game when our team defeated a picked team 
from Barranquilla, 6-1, on the new baseball field recently laid out in the Prado. This has 
been completely grassed and the level, fast surface will insure some wonderful games in days 
to come. Referring to the game—although this was called on account of rain in the sixth, our 
outfit clearly demonstrated their superiority in every phase of the sport. Charley Bess pitched 
a sterling game and received able support from every player. In the hitting, Bob Beasley 
shone with great brilliance, netting a home run and a three bagger 
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Mr. Bakewell was the winner of the highest 
award for Spanish in his first year at Yale, 
and one of the purposes of his visit was to 
gain some practical training in this language. 


Mr. Arno Rieper, Supervisor of the Com- 
missary, has recently returned from a vacation 
spent at his home in Germany. ‘This was 
his first trip to Germany in thirteen years. 


Two Real Old-Timers 


Tue Colombia Division presents this month 
a photograph of two real Old-Timers. M. G. 
Henerey needs no introduction to most Fruit 
Company men, especially to those who have 
worked in Honduras. Henerey was loading 
bananas for the Company along the Honduras 
coast in the days before Tela was thought of as 
‘a port. He was in Truxillo from its inception 
and many a rising young ‘Timekeeper owes 
his first impression of the Tropics to Mr. 
Henerey’s inventive genius and unfailing imag- 
‘nation. He was transferred to Santa Marta 
as Port Superintendent in 1925, where his 
boundless hospitality and his fund of delight- 
ful stories have won for him a host of friends 
among both the native and foreign colony, 
while his tact and sense of justice in dealing 
with the men under him have given him the 
absolute respect and confidence of the five 
hundred odd men who make up the “wharf 
gang” here. 


ee 
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Jose Diaz Granados, Superintendent of Ex- 
portation, has been associated with the banana 
industry here in Santa Marta throughout his 
entire career. In 1886, at the age of 17 years, 
he worked during his vacation from school as 
conductor for the Santa Marta Railway Com- 
pany. At that time the owners of the two 
or three farms then existing were making oc- 
casional shipments to New Orleans on com- 
mission, and part of Don Jose’s job was to 
look after these shipments. From this begin- 
ning, as the industry expanded, he worked 
naturally into the position which he now oc- 
cupies. His fund of local knowledge makes 
him a most valuable man in dealing with the 
four hundred or more planters who supply 
about fifty per cent of the fruit shipped from 
this port, while he and Mr. Henerey form 
an unbeatable combination in the picking up 
and loading of the fruit. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence M. Drennan are 
spending their vacation in the States with 
Masters Lawrence, Jr. and Richard, students 
at Fishburn Military Academy in Virginia. 


Miss Eunice Slane, sister of Frank Slane, 
Chief Engineer Santa Marta Railway, is 
spending a few weeks in Santa Marta. 


Al Howley, for many years in Preston and 
for the past few months at the General Offices, 
arrived in Santa Marta on the Santa Marta 
to join the Accounting Department Staff. Al 
makes a very strong addition to our baseball 
team and is playing regularly at second in 
creditable style. He is strengthening the 
reputation of good-fellowship which his brother 
Bob established here on his recent visit. 


Ode to the Banana Peel 


Contributed by Eugene L. Rooks, universally 
known as “Dad” Rooks 


Like a bar of beaten gold 
I gleam in the summer sun; 
I am little I know 
But I’m sure I can throw 
A man who would weigh a ton. 
I’m a blood red anarchist born— 
A Nihilist fearless I be; 
Though the head wear a crown 
I will bring its pride down 
If it treads its proud heel on me. 


Children’s party given 
to celebrate the fifth 
birthday, Sept. 17, of 
David André Gartner, 
son of our Chief Engi- 
neer and Superinten- 
dent of Construction at 
Santa Marta 


_Anent Fishing 


‘Y ovrurut anglers fare forth with reed 
pole and can of bait; tired business men set 
out with bright, shiny equipment (one flight 
up to save fifty per cent.) ; the professional 
takes to his launch with a casual air. But the 
ardent adherents to the art of Izaak Walton 
who left Santa Marta on a recent Saturday 
afternoon come under none of these categories. 
Here were ten good men and true, setting 
out to fish and have fun. If the fish chose to 
rise to the situation, all well and good; if 
not, there were other means of diversion. 
The good ship Alva set sail at two-thirty 
with flags flying and music playing, truly an 
ennobling sight. Captain Henerey, a salt- 
soaked veteran of the seven seas, stood on the 


There were other means of di- 
version for these disciples of 
Tzaak Walton 


bridge and shouted orders to everyone in sight 
or hearing. Quartermaster Maclaurin stood 
beside him, ready to do or die. Crespi super- 
intended the casting-off from the forepeak, 
while Shoemaker paraded the quarter-deck. 
“Let go for’d! Slack away aft!’ and we 
were off. 

The activities of Chief Steward White 
soon called everyone below (even Chief En- 
gineer Oberle left his mechanical contriv- 
ances )—all but McDonald, who kept on fish- 
ing. 

es Aguja drew near. Chief Steward 
White, by this time well nigh exhausted, gave 
up. Sidley and Beasley rushed into the 
breach and once more the regime of the Stew- 
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Bob Crespi after 
a hand-to-hand 
tussle with a 
giant barracuda 


ards Department was operating with me- 
chanical precision. And McDonald kept on 
fishing. 


The last long rays of the setting sun Cas- 
caded down from the purple heights of Punta 
Agiuja. A golden glow filled the air, and the 
very sea seemed more tranquil. And there, 
like a long white arm caressing the soft wa- 
ters, was Concha Bay, our destination. 

There was an even break between those 
who elected to keep the camp fires burning 
and those (including McDonald) who fared 


“Red” Henerey 
and Bob Crespi— 
or Robinson Cru- 
soe and his man 
Friday 


forth to do battle with the denizens of the 
proverbially briny deep. 


There is no need for further details. If 
Dear Reader cannot now visualize the vo- 
racious consumption of very fresh fish, the 
delightful game of Slap-Jack, the midnight 
san cocho (prepared under the supervision of 
Don Carlos Rodgers, Grand Vizier of the 
Culinary Art and Camp Equipment), the 
fishing at break o’ dawn, and the triumphal 
return, further details would only be added 
boredom. 


ee back in September the Sporting Editor of Unirrurrco offered a prize—a 
mashie, putter, or iron—to any employee of the UNITED Fruit Company whose properly 


attested golf score was the lowest submitted. 


to compete and the event was scheduled as the 
Mon Handicap was featured 


It is barely possible that the Hoot 


manner; that the various good golfers of the 
Up to the present but one card has been submitted, and that 


the meaning of the contest. 


from Mr. T. S. Lux playing over the Gatun Golf Club course. 


No holds were barred. Everyone was invited 


“Hoot Mon Handicap.” 
in too jocular a 


Unirep Fruir Company failed to grasp 


The game was played 


on October 8 with Mr. E. O. Deems and Mr. Calloway. Scores: 

1 Qe ek eo eee 9 10. TI 12 43a 1 ee 8 
Calloway somes 7 § Seat oe) 6 6 
Deenisea sean 9. 4 RO aa aie eo cy 7D £48 6 88 10 
Tis ete aaa ace 6° 5 ee ee er 8 BL O5. Gey G5 


Mr. Lux took 49 for the first nine and 50 for the second, total 99. He takes a club han- 


dicap of 26 which gives him a net score of 73. 


It seems impossible to give a prize in which there has been no second entry so it has been 


decided to extend the time limit until February 1. 


northern golfers but it can’t be helped. 


win the beautiful club which UNIERUITCO is 0 
to be a nom 
holes available there, but they are 
multiplied this score by nine and sends in a score of 63 and 


I. Hitum—we suspect this 
ing that there are only two 
played the two holes in ifs 


is a bit rough on the 


ffering. 
de club—sends in a letter from Limon stat- 


He 


darned long ones. 


wants to know “how about the prize >” “We have stopped trying to be funny so we seize this 
opportunity to assure Mr. Hitum, with all the kindness in the world, that he does not win 


the prize. This is regrettable but true! 


We should like a few more legitimate score cards. 
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Havana 


Tue Cuban Government Wireless Station 
at Morro Castle went out of commission dur- 
ing the height of the recent hurricane at Ha- 
vana. Communication with other stations on 
the Island and with ships at sea had to be 
carried on and the Ulua’s wireless was se- 
lected by the Government during the emer- 
gency. Captain Towell was only too pleased 
to render the service and the following letter 
which, reproduced later in the Havana Post, 
was sent to Captain Towell, testifies to the 
appreciation of the Department of Commun- 
ications for the cooperation afforded. 


Havana, October 22, 1926. 
The Captain of the §. S. Ulua, 
in Port. 
Sir: 

This office is pleased to communicate 
to you its profound gratitude for the 
valuable services lent to our govern- 
ment by the radio station of the ship 
under your able command which was 
the means of giving us every facility in 
order to send and receive messages to 
and from the radio stations of Pinar 
del Rio and Santa Clara and other 
places of the nation in regard to the 
damage caused by the violent cyclone 
which swept the western end of this 
republic. 

With the greatest consideration, I re- 
main, 

Very truly yours, 
Juan C. Zamora. 
Subsecretary of Communications. 


Bill Douglass of the Accounting Depart- 
ment left on the Pastores for a few weeks’ 
vacation to include a visit among old friends 
at the General Office, a trip to the moun- 
tains in New Hampshire, the big football! 
games, including Harvard vs. Yale, and what 
ever else an enigmatical expression and a pe- 
culiar glint in his eye on day of sailing may 
portend. 


Among welcome visitors during the month 
passing through on vacations and to and from 
the recent convention ‘at Boston were Mr. 


and Mrs. W. W. Schuyler, Mr. Harold Har- 


ty, Mr. J. O. Posey, Mr. Ca 


oe Krauth, Mr, 
J. B. Keough, Mr. and Mrs Ralph Emerson, 


Mr. I. F. Mattson, Mr Joe Gerchow, and 
Mr. Sam Kress \Ir. Kress was en route 
north for the third time in [ eriod of over 


fourteen years, 


Division 
Mrs. 


after a combined business and 


Manager I. Pp 


DuVinage returned on 


DuVinage and 
the Calamares 
f leasure trip to 


New York and Boston and ait with their 
son who is a student at Staunton Military 
Academy. 

We were glad to welcome new addition 


to the Accounting Department 
A. Osborne, transferred to H 
Orleans. 


Staff, Mr. K. 


ina from New 


While regretting the this Division 


of Mr. H. O. Westhaver, Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department, it 


lows 


a pleasure to 
know that his merit and qualifications have 


been recognized and that he will have a 
broader field for development and further 
promotion. Mr. Westhaver will shortly go 


“on the road” as assistant to Mr 
Traveling Auditor. 


Carl Krauth, 


“Bud” Muro of the New Orleans Freight 
Department was a visitor here for a week the 
latter part of October. Bud has had a world 
of experience handling freight and his 
with us was both interesting and instructive. 


Visit 


J. W. Fisher, Northern Freight Agent, was 
a welcome visitor arriving by the Ulaa No 
vember 17th. Bienvenida. 


Cards have been received 
forthcoming marriage of our 
keeper, John D. Ellis. John 
to Havana. 


announcing the 
erstwhile Time 
is not returning 


Norofia of the er 


Rafael Passe Depart 
ment force has taken unto himself a 
He applied for a few days’ absence 
and on being asked if he really needed the 
time replied that 
next day and felt that he ought to be present 
at the ceremony. Mr. Norofia and his 
ing bride have the good wishes of a 
associates. 


ng 
bride. 
leav e of 


he was to be married the 


‘ harm 


ll his 
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Not 
FUENTE-ORTA » Fuente of the Purchasing Department be- 
came the bride of Arturo Orta Cabrera, As- 
A very pretty ma ilminated in the sistant Customs Agent. 
marriage on Novembe xth of two of the After a wedding reception to immediate 
most popular membe of the Havana Di relatives and friends the bridal couple left 
vision organization when Sefiorita Carmen de for a honeymoon trip through the Island. 


: econd contingent of tourist agents, making the 
ta R ‘ ‘ heor en them by Mr. Gonzalez at the Hotel Inglaterra 
j d at Havana on the S. S. Pastores, October 13. 


accorded the same program that was enjoyed 


D the thre top the cere 
buy the tw of t scents who were here the previous week. Included in the pro- 
’ ¢ ghtace tyipe during the day. The nights, as one member of the party 
aid ere i ew het se New Year's Eve in Havana. 
The Paat ( . ty consiated of Mr. H. F. Sheu, A. W. Robson Agency, Balti- 
’ c, Md... M Fra iW. Lund, Geo. E. Marsters, Inc., Boston, Mass., Mr. Wm. H. 
Katz, Frank Nat Rank, Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. George E. Gillespie, Gillespie, 
Kinporta & Beard, I sdelphia, Pa., Mr. R. L. Tomlinson, Church Agency, Providence, 
R.1 
Truxillo 
rT 
I HE Ss. S..4 u ed Cas deep sea sailors who brought their ship through 
from Mobile o e 22nd of October, ha the center of one of the worst hurricanes of 
passed through the center of a hurricane bout recent vears with engines dead, life-boats 
two hundred miles it § Cuba After re washed away and the hold half full of water, 
naining in Castilla a few days for repairs she the ship bearing a list of thirty-eight degrees. 
ed for Mobile \ vreat deal of credit is Such men are relics of the old days when 


ships were built of wood and men of iron. 
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WMi:-and Mrs. Ju. G. -McClare, of the 


Accounting Department, are receiving con- 
gratulations on the arrival of an eight pound 
boy, born during the early part of November. 


Word has been received of the marriage 
of our good friends Cleo and Mac. Just 
wait until their return to Castilla. Both 
Miss Cavanaugh and Mr. McClellan have 
served several years with the Company in 
various Divisions and their host of friends are 
wishing for them all sorts of happiness and 
prosperity. 


‘Baile de Disfraz’’ Given at the 
Club on All-Hallows Eve 


All-Hallows Eve was fittingly celebrated in 
Castilla on the evening of October 30 with a 
grand “baile de disfraz.” The new Club 
rooms were tastefully 
decorated with hun- 
dreds of flags of all 
nations and the usual 
Hallowe'en colors. 
The spacious dance 
floor provided ample 
room for the hundred 
couples who were 
present. 

The judges must 
have encountered con- 
siderable difficulty in 
the awarding of the prizes as it looked from 
the side lines as if each and every costume 
deserved honorable mention. ‘The first prize 
for ladies was won by Mrs. R. W. Knox-Leet 
who wore a very becoming “Red 
Devil” costume. Mrs. Robert 
Scanlan carried away second 
prize as “An Old Fashioned 
Girl.” The first prize for men 
was won by Mr. J. G. Flanary, 
whose blood curdling yells made 
one think that perhaps a real 
“Zulu” chief had slipped by the 
doorkeeper. Mr. Gordon Lindo 
received second- prize with’ a 
very original conception of 
UNIrRuITCo. Among the other outstand- 
ing costumes was, “A Little Country Girl” 


UNIFRUITCO 


as portrayed by Mrs. Howard Wing, who 
through the superb act- 
ing of her part won 
the love and affection 
of all the city slickers 
present. R. W. Knox- 
Leet arrived as our 
old friend “Johnny 
Walker,” while Buck 
Wheeler gave a clever 
imitation of “Charley 
Chaplin.”’ Ben Toupin 
gave such a clever 
representation that not only did some of the 
men want to dance with him but several. of 
the fair sex present were curious to know 
who the ‘Stout Lady” was. 
Howard Wing brought back 
memories of the old circus 
days when the “Circus 
Clown” was the joy of every 
small boy’s life. Mrs. W. E. 
Brown wore a_ gorgeous 
“Harem” costume while Lee 
Hunsinger arrived sans 
everything but a barrel, ac- 
Bi A companied by his dog 

: “Chino” who in addition to 
his barrel wore a pair of red panties and a 
straw hat. 

The “Banana Six,” as usual, covered them- 
selves with glory and delighted us with new 
and late pieces which were played in their 
usual snappy manner. During the evening an 
exhibition of the “Valencia” was given. 


B ENEATH a cloudless sky more than 
400 racing enthusiasts, representing the whole 
personnel of the Truxillo Division, gathered 
at the Corocito Race Field Sunday afternoon, 
October 10, to witness the greatest sporting 
event in the Division during the year. The 
crowd was held tense throughout the day from 
the opening event against heavy odds to later 
when Whitenite, Mr. Finleson’s swift steed, 
swept by six spirited animals, winning. One 
surprise followed another from the time when 
Opia, the fast mule from Maloa, captured 
the Grand Sweep Stakes amid the cheers of 
an hilarious and excited crowd. 
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Unprecedented good weather favored the 
races. With no rain for several days previous 
the well-kept oval track was in fine condition 
and the trainers and riders who came the 
day before the meet, found conditions for 
workouts ideal. All Sunday morning the 
owners and turf fans were comparing compet- 
ing stable animals and making surmises about 
the winners, and, while much betting was 
offered, little was taken until the racing hour. 
All agreed that the animals were evenly 
matched and the most experienced turf fol- 
lowers refused to commit themselves. 

Visitors began to arrive in Corocito early 
Sunday morning. Some came by motor cars 
but the majority arrived by special trains, one 
coming from Maloa District and the other 
from Puerto Castilla. The Maloa District 
train drew into Corocito at 12:30 P. M. 
before the Club House, where arrangements 
had been made to serve them with lunch. 
By one o’clock the early visitors were all on 
the racing grounds. They found every detail 
for the race provided for, even to free beer. 
Shortly afterwards the train from Castilla 
arrived bringing the port residents out in 
full force. Programs were at once distributed 
and the mules entered in the first event were 
lined up. 

Immediately the betting ran high on Za- 
mora, who, because of a previous victory, was 
reputed to be the fastest mule in the Di- 
vision. ‘The Pari Mutual booth opened just 
before the races started and Messrs. Larkin, 
Godbeer and Wilkinson, were kept on the 
jump. 


s% HE starters, Mr. Smith and Mr. Howell, 
took their places and as soon as the signal 
was received from the Judges, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Chute and Mr. Hunsinger, the Quarter 
Mile Donkey Special was on. Six mules 
started almost simultaneously, but one of them 
broke, turned toward the stand and refused 
to move. Leon had been a favorite to some, 
but she was either outclassed or failed to 
get into stride for Opia, of Maloa, assumed 
the lead almost at the very start. Mortimer 
was riding, and was followed closely by Mc- 
Innis on Zamora, from Cuaca. Opia passed 
the finish line several lengths ahead of Zamora. 
Time: 32 2/5 seconds. 

The Melo Ripe Rambler, event 2, run by 
seven fleet horses over a quarter-mile stretch 
created the biggest sensation of the early races 
when Farallones, Mortimer up, dashed to 
victory with the betting odds 47-1 against him. 


ee 
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Blanco, McGah up, seemed to be the fa- 
vorite to the majority but he failed to get 
into speed until near the end when recovery 
was beyond hope. However, he outclassed the 
other five horses despite his tardy start and 
carried his rider in for second place. “Time: 
32 seconds. 

The Banana Derby, a half-mile race by 
five closely matched horses, again was won 
against odds when Dandy, owned by Mr. 
Block, McGah riding, defeated Whitenite, 
the favorite, 4-1, owned and ridden by Finle- 
son. Dandy at once created a sensation; al- 
though followed closely by Whitenite, he as- 
sumed the lead and kept it. On the home 
stretch the other contestants began to lag 
and when they passed the half-mile mark were 
far behind the two winners. ‘Time: One 
minute fourteen seconds. 

The Wrestling Contest, event +, scheduled 
for 3 P. M. was called off because of lack 
of sufficient entries. 

Event 5, the Championship Race, called at 
3:35 P. M. was one of the big events of the 
day when Whitenite, Pineda up, outran Faral- 
lones, Mortimer up, in a fast quarter-mile 
contest. ‘There was considerable difficulty in 
starting. One of the horses refused for fully 
five minutes to get into line while the others 
were impatient to be off. Whitenite easily 
captured first honors, but Farailones was close- 
ly pushed by Blanco, owned by Mr. Landry, 
McGah up, taking second honors by less than 
one length over Blanco. Time: 30 seconds. 

The Cuaca Special, a contest between six 
mules in a half-mile dash, once more turned 
betting tables when Leon of Cuaca, odds 5-1 
against her, far outdistanced her nearest rival 
when Griffin riding with loose rein leisurely 
took first place. Chino, of Taujica, entered 


The owner standing behind winner of Second 
Event registers his surprise 
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and ridden by Mr. Mejia, captured second 
place only through the misfortune of Mr. 
Block, who was thrown by Zamora of Cuaca, 
with the race half run. Mr. Block made a 
bold but losing effort to regain his lost posi- 
tion. As it was he far outdistanced all the re- 
maining contestants and was about to pass 
Chino when they rushed over the finish line. 
Those who bet on Zamora feel that, even 
though they lost their money, the victors of 
the race have yet to prove that Zamora is not 
a winner. 

A tense crowd of enthusiasts in the last 
event stood almost breathless to acclaim W hite- 
nite, owned by Finleson, the star of the 


UNIFRUITCO 


Grand Sweep Stakes when Quiros piloted him 
to victory with a good lead and brought to 
the owner a purse of $100.00.. Time: 1 min- 
ute 11 2/5 seconds. Babee, owned and ridden 
by Mr. Block of Cuaca, was the favorite in 
bettings. Those that knew Babee did not 
hesitate to place bets heavily on her and lost. 

The pretty mare was defeated for second 
place by Pinto, owned by Mr. Aycock, with 
Quesada in the saddle in a closely contested 
race. 

Following the races a buffet supper was 
served and a dance at Corocito Club House 
concluded an eventful day. 


S. S. Ulua passing through the hurricane 


Me. and Mrs. I. F. Mattson and two 
children and Mr. J. O. Posey, of the Preston 
Division, who had been on vacations in the 
States, had an interesting and exciting ex- 
perience on the return trip from New York 
to Havana and then from Havana to Pres- 
ton by rail. 

‘They were on the good ship Ulua, Cap- 
tain Towell, Master, and were due at Ha- 
vana Wednesday, October 21. But, instead 
of the serene and unruffled voyage that the 
Great White Fleet usually gives its passengers, 
the storm elements ruled the air and waves, 
with the result that Tuesday night, October 
20, the ship was in the grip of the storm that 
has left destruction in its wake in Havana. 
Early Wednesday morning the lights of Ha- 
vana could be seen, but Captain Towell was 


Preston 


Returning to 
CUBA 
on the Heels 
of a 
"CYCLONE 


forced to turn the ship about and head for the 


open sea again. ‘The seventy-six passengers 
were not at any time in fear or seriously 
disturbed in spite of the storm and the terrific 
waves that seemed about to engulf the sturdy 
ship. However, there were many who did not 
care to brave the possibility of catching a bowl 
of soup in the lap, instead of handling it 
according to etiquette, for crockery in the 
dining room seemed suddenly to have taken 
airplane propensities, as the poor, overworked 
stewards could testify. 

As a matter of fact, beyond a little water 
in the staterooms and under foot where least 
expected, the pounding of the seas and the 
roaring of the winds, the experience seemed 
more exciting than actually dangerous to 
those who had no part of the responsibility ; 
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albeit the officers had their hands full every 
minute of the time, the Captain never leaving 
the bridge. 

Captain Jones of the Orizaba first gave 
warning to the Ulua of the actual course 
of the storm, and from that time everything 
was made ready to ride it out if they could 
not make port. 


The radio operators of the ship, Messrs. 
Briggs, McCall and Douglass were staunchly 
on duty, and their efforts in sending out 
warnings to other ships during the storm were 
invaluable, while their aid to the Cuban Goy- 
ernment after reaching Havana, where the 
Cuban stations were useless on account of the 
cyclone, resulted in their receiving letters of 
strong commendation from the Cuban Di- 
rector of Telegraphs. Just one more tribute 
to the high grade of employees of the UNITED 
Fruit COMPANY. 


The wind and rain abated suddenly on 
Wednesday afternoon, leaving only a wake 
of tumbling seas. The ship finally docked at 
Havana Thursday morning, about twenty-four 
hours late, and the passengers were immediate- 
ly aware from the harbor scene that destruc- 
tion had held sway. Private yachts, small 
steamers and harbor craft of all sizes and 
classes were sunk so that only smokestacks or 
topmasts were visible. Heavy wooden dock 
buildings had been laid flat, roofs carried away 
and piles of bags and cases of merchandise 
scattered in wild disarray. 


The customs formalities were soon dis- 
posed of, and, upon arriving at the Hotel 
Sevilla-Biltmore, where rooms had been en-> 
gaged, it was found that many families had — 
been given refuge there after being literally 


a 
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House on the Malecon with side walls blown 
out by the fury of the wind 


blown out of house and home. ‘Tales of up- 
rooted trees, wrecked buildings, enormous oil 
storage tanks blown over, and sides of houses 
split away, leaving room after room exposed 
to the deluge of rain that accompanied the 
fury of the wind, have been well told by 
numerous newspaper men, and both Mr. 
Mattson and Mr. Posey can say they were in 
no way exaggerated. 

The train for the eastern end of the island 
left Havana Saturday nodn, and along the 
way as far as Matanzas the scenes of 
devastation were repeated again and 
again. ‘Thirteen parlor coaches made 
up this train, which was an hour late 
in starting. Central Hershey suffered 
severely, and, judging from the number 
of telephone poles down and avenues 
of royal palms laid low, the cyclone 
had cut a wide swath miles from Ha- 
vana. 

The Preston passengers were glad 
when the familiar batey lights of this 
Division came into view and the calm 
and cool evening gave evidence of the 
usual placid weather of Nipe, where 
cyclones are unknown. 


Central Park, Havana, showing signs blown 
down on the Hotels Inglaterra and Telegrafa Fic 


Eustace §. Walker, Superintendent of Agriculture at the Preston Division, has many things 
in his present duties to remind him of his active days during the “World’s War”. 
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Mr. Walker 
driving 
bull-cart 


He will tell you that hauling a million tons of cane during a seven months’ crop is not as 
simple as one might imagine. Anyone with a passion for statistics would figure out that if all 
of the cart loads were placed in one line they would form a parade eleven hundred miles long and 
would take about twenty days to pass a given point (as a bull travels). : i ; 

To an outsider there might appear rather a wide gulf between Mr. Walker’s duties of navi- 
gating a naval ship during the war and navigating a flock of bulls and caterpillar carts on a sugar 
plantation; but a view of the cane fields during the spring rains would lead one to believe that 
hydrographic charts, barometers and compasses are necessary articles to properly pilot a load of 


cane to its destination. 


Snaps From the Banes Division 


No. 4 
William Dunn 


Superintendent-Engineer 


Mr. Dunn came to us in 
July of 1922 as Superin- 
tendent-Engineer of both 
the Banes and Preston 
mills. 

Before that time he 
served as General Man- 
ager of the Santa Lucia 
Mill. 

In 1924 it was decided 
to separate the supervi- 
sion of the Banes and 
Preston mills and Mr. 
Dunn was appointed to 
the position which he now 
holds of Superintendent- 
Engineer at Central Bos- 
ton. 


Banes 


Mr. Harty returned from the Boston con- 
ference and was shortly followed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark who brought with them Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell has been ap- 
pointed as Assistant to Manager vice Mr. 
Vietch resigned. Mr. Mitchell has visited 
us before while working in the Preston Divi- 
sion and the Banes Division is glad to be 
able to welcome him as one of us. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hiscock have re- 
turned from the north as have ako Mrs. 


Vaughan and baby, and Mr. Tibbetts. 


Mr. Charles Hutzler, a new recruit, was 
taken on by the Surveyor’s Office to fill the 
place vacated by Mr. H. R. Pierce recently 
transferred to Honduras. 


Mr. William Hind left for Cleveland, 
Ohio, to bring back Mrs. Hind who has been 
in a hospital in that city. 

We are glad to report that “Bill” has 
wired that the “Missus” is all right, and that 
they will soon be back with us. 
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Mr. J. W. Heim from the Purchasing De- 
partment of New York has been visiting us 
for a few days and goes from here to Preston. 

( 

Mr. F. W. Diebold returned from a vaca- 


tion in Jamaica. 


Visitors to the Division are Messrs. H. 
Schumaker and D. M. Allen of the Travel- 
ing Auditor’s staff. 


JOHN CANOE ALPHABET— 


@ Being folk-lore and 
proverbs employed con- 
stantly by the Jamaican 
laborers in their speech. 


A ’tan fe Assinoo, see how him ’tan, 

B ’tan fe Buckra—bery bad man. 

C ’tan fe Puss, dem call him Maria, 

D ’tan fe Duppie, him eye shine like fyah. 

E ’tan fe Eel, dem catch in de ferry, 

F ’tan fe Fiddler, him play bery merry. 

G ’tan fe Gub’nor, him lib a’ King’s House, 

H ’tan fe Old Harbour, place poor like 
church mouse. 

I is a Gentleman, bery well bred, 

J ’tan fe Jan Crow, him hab a peel head. 

K ’tan fe Kallaloo, sweet when him bwoil, 

L ’tan fe Lizard, but him tail make him 
*pwoil. 

M ’tan fe Monkey, Lawd! look pon him face, 

N ’tan fe Nana, him cap trim wi’ lace. ° 

O ’tan fe Holiphant, him hab a lang snout, 

’tan fe Patou, at night him come out. 

‘tan fe Quattie, beg massa one please, 

’tan fe Ratta, him tiptoe ‘pon cheese. 

’tan fe S-s-snake, him lib in de grass, 

’tan- fe Toad, him bot’ furrid an’ fas’. 

’tan fe Uncle, say howdye fe’ me please, 

V ’tan fe Vervein, make bery fine teas. 

W X Y, I really forget, 

Z, ’tan fe Zebedee, mendin’ him net. 


CHeROW 


“Mike, how did the accident happen?” 

Mike: ‘Well, boss, ye see, ’twas like this: 
I was drivin’ me truck up State Street, when 
I had to stop suddenly, and a fellow in a big 
Packard crashed into the rear end of me 
truck. Shure it didn’t hurt his machine very 
much, but he jumped off, ran up to me and 
shakin’ his fhist said, ‘Hey you little Harp, 
why didn’t you put out your hand 7 Rut out 
me hand,’ says I. ‘Ye dang fool, if ye couldn't 
see the truck, how the divil could ye see me 
hand?” 


HEARD BY THE WAY. 


The defendant who was held in court on 
the charge of keeping a dog without a license, 
repeatedly tried to interrupt the evidence but 
was hushed each time by the court. 

Finally the clerk turned to him and said, 
“Do you wish the court to understand that 
you refuse to renew your dog license?” 

“Yes, but—” 

“We want no buts. You must renew your 
license or be fined. You know it expired on 
January 1.” 

“Yes,” said the defendant, “and so did the 
dog.” 


Teacher: “Who can give me a sentence 
using the word ‘Avaunt’”’? 

Little Abie: ‘“Avaunt what avaunt when 
avaunt it.” 


Lazy days in a steamer chair 

Just watching the roll of the sea, 

Embraced by the warmth of the sun and 
breeze 

Just lazy days for me. 


With never a thought and never a care, 
With never a wish or a worry; 

Lazy days in a steamer chair, 

With no need to rush or to worry. 


—Martha Fischer 


My First Day 
—sketch by Mr. Hermosky 


Story of 


William T. Nolting 


One of Many 


Achievements 


M, NOLTING, who is Treasurer of the Unirep Frurr Company, was born in 


San Jose, California. 


He was admitted to the practice of law in the United States Federal and Circuit Courts, 
the Supreme Court and other courts of record in California and the Philippine Islands. 


Immediately after the capture of Manila, Mr. Nolting went to the Philippines. He 
served as Postmaster of Manila under Major-Generals Otis and McArthur; as Assistant Di- 
rector and Director of Posts and Telegraph, Special Financial Agent of the Governor-General, 
Purchasing Agent of the Philippine Islands, Collector of Internal Revenue, and Auditor of the 
Philippine Islands under Governors Taft, Wright, Ide, Smith, Forbes and Wood. 


In 1914 he went to Brazil, South America, as Agent of the Receiver, W. Cameron 
Forbes, to act as President of the local executive committee and General Manager of the 
operations of the Brazil Railway Company with headquarters at Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paolo. The Brazil Railway Company was a holding company controlling 6,000 miles. of 
railway, 9,000,000 acres of colonization lands, and 6,000,000 acres of cattle ranges. It op- 
erated the ports of Rio de Janeiro and Rio Grande del Sul for the Brazil government, and 
controlled two of the largest hotels and lumber companies in Brazil. 


On the termination of the receivership and the return of the properties to the owners 
in 1921, Mr. Nolting returned to the Philippines as financial assistant to the Wood-Forbes Mis- 
sion appointed by President Harding to investigate Philippine affairs. After completing a 
financial investigation of the banks and government, Mr. Nolting was appointed President of 
the Bank of the Philippine Islands, the pioneer bank of the Orient. 


In 1924 Mr. Nolting was invited to join the Unrrep Frurr Company, but at the re- 
quest of the Directors of the Bank of the Philippine Islands, he postponed doing so until 1925. 


rps from the Bank of the Philippine Islands was not officially accepted until 
1926. 


The two letters reprinted herewith, which were written by Leonard Wood, Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands, are enthusiastic testimony of Mr. Nolting’s achievements. 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Of the Philippine Islands 


Manila, February 23, 1925. 


My dear Mr. Nolting: 

On your departure from the Islands on leave 
of absence in the United States, which I hope 
will be a short one, I want to express to you 
my deep appreciation for the excellent ser- 
vice which you have rendered the Insular 
Government in various capacities. Your long 
service as Auditor was of the greatest value 
and your assistance to the Wood-Forbes Mis- 
sion enabled us to ascertain the truth con- 
cerning financial conditions, indeed your ser- 
vice in connection with this part of the in- 
vestigation was simply invaluable. You have 
done a great work here in rehabilitating the 
Bank of the Philippine Islands, and from the 
standpoint of public interests I trust you will 
continue at the head of that institution. I 
also want to thank you for the work you have 


Manila, February 23, 1925. 


Dear Mr. President: 

This note will be presented by Mr. William 
T. Nolting, President of the Bank of the 
Philippine Islands. I earnestly hope you will 
be able to have a talk with him. 

Mr. Nolting has rendered the Insular Gov- 
ernment invaluable assistance in uncovering 
financial irregularities and in placing at our 
disposal his intimate knowledge and experi- 
ence of insular affairs which he gained during 
his long service as Auditor, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, Director of Posts, financial 
agent to the Government, and in other ca- 
pacities. Mr. Nolting’s services were of very 
great assistance to the Wood-Forbes Mission 
and he was largely instrumental in enabling 


done as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Manila Railroad Company, a work 
which has aided us in establishing better con- 
ditions in connection with the management of 
the railroad. Indeed, wherever you have 
taken hold of government matters you have 
rendered most valuable assistance, for all of 
which I desire to thank you both officially and 
personally. You have earned the thorough 
appreciation and thanks of this Government. 
With all best wishes for your success, 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Leonarp Woop, 
(Governor-General ) 


Mr. William T. Nolting, 
President, Bank of the 
Philippine Islands, 
Manila. 


us to ascertain the truth concerning the finan- 
cial condition of the bank. 

Mr. Nolting is leaving for the United 
States. I trust that he will return to the Is- 
lands, as he has been mainly instrumental in 
rehabilitating the Bank of the Philippine Is- 
lands and has been from every standpoint an 
snfluence for efficiency and sound administra- 
tion. He has earned the appreciation and 
thanks of the Government. 

Commending him to your consideration, I 
am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) LEONARD Woop, 
(Governor-General ) 


The President of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


A certain poet, who was no fool, bade men take the cash and let the credit go. I find this 
good advice, albeit dificult to follow. Nevertheless, it is easier than what most men attempt. 
They seek to take the cash and let the debit go; but this is utterly impossible for as we sow, we 


reap. 


Joun J. Carr, Second Officer, S. S. Carrillo. 
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Lester W. Minchin 


Lester W. MINCHIN is one of those 
natural salesmen born and not made. He could 
successfully sell ice to an Eskimo or palm-leaf 
fans to a Jamaican. A story is told that when 
Mr. Minchin was an innocent child, about 
three weeks old, he was detected trying to sell 
his bottle to his nurse, said bottle being filled 
with milk at the time. Nothing came of the 
deal because a stern parent interfered. When 
it comes to selling bananas Mr. Minchin has 
taken a degree magnum cum laude in selling 
large quantities of this fascinating fruit. It 
is rumored that since Mr. Minchin’s arrival 
in Boston the well-known bean has suffered a 
relapse and pie for breakfast is no more. 
Sturdy New Englanders who used to subsist 
on these viands, have abandoned them in 
favor of bananas, marking the beginning of a 
new era in Boston gastronomy. Mr. Min- 
chin’s new slogan—“If you want to be beauti- 
ful, eat more bananas” has been greatly ad- 


mired by the belles of the Back Bay. 


Durixe the recent series of tropical hur- 
ricanes which swept the Gulf Coast the radio 
operators at Miami, Fort Morgan, Mobile, 
Burrwood and New Orleans have had to con- 
tend with conditions far removed from those 
encountered in every day operation. Men- 
tion has already been made in this magazine 
of Operator Hapeman at Mobile, who went 
out on the roof with a life line and reset an 
aerial in a 90-mile gale, thus risking being 
blown off and dashed to the pavement. Other 
instances of heroism and of extraordinary de- 
votion to duty are found in the records of the 
stations mentioned above. 

The radio operators themselves modestly 
disclaim having done anything out of the or- 
dinary. Yet their efforts had much to do with 
the quick resumption of our radio service, with 
keeping the Company posted in a time of great 

anxiety in regard to the positions of its vari- 
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ous ships, and with moving the unusually large 
file of trafic which always accompanies such 
extreme disturbances of weather. 

It is a pleasure here to record that the ef- 
forts of these men have been appreciated by 
our President in the form of substantial checks 
which are already in the hands of the recipl- 
ents. This recognition by the Company in 
tangible form of the “will-to-do” and the de- 
termination to keep things moving, notwith- 
standing tremendous obstacles resulting from 
Nature’s upheavals, is the finest kind of in- 
centive for the continued best effort of the 
radio staff. It is further a definite indication 
that, no matter how far away an employee 
may be or whatever position he may hold, he 
is not overlooked by the executive officials, 
whose appreciation in instances like the above 
is by no means limited to a perfunctory word 
of thanks. 
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The Application of Radio 


to Our Marine Department 


By C. L. Plicher 


Supt. Marine Dept., Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 


ADIO service aboard vessels of our 
Company was inaugurated during the year 
1906 with the _ installation of equipment 
aboard the S. S. Ellis and the S. S. Preston, 
this step naturally following the successful 
establishment and operation of certain tropi- 
cal land stations begun in 1904. Owing to 
the nature of the Company’s business as a 
carrier of perishable cargo, the potential value 
of a means of communication between ship 
and shore appealed to the Company manage- 
ment, with the result that within a few years 
the entire fleet was radio-equipped. 

‘The uses and purposes of radio today are 
manifold, and as applied to the marine activi- 
ties of this Company the service is a compre- 
hensive and valuable one, as will be seen from 
the following: 

1. Control of ships at sea, which enables 
the Company to divert a ship from one port 
to another in case of necessity—for instance, 
should the refrigerating apparatus fail and 
fruit show signs of ripening too quickly. 

2. Daily position and arrival reports, al- 
lowing for the daily publication of a ship news 
bulletin showing at a glance the location of 
each of the Company’s ships. 

3. Cargo reports, indicating to the Divi- 
sion Managers where vessels are to arrive, 
the quantity of cargo aboard, and affording 
sufficient time for preparation of the wharf 
and engagement of labor for proper and eco- 
nomical removal of same. 
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4. Hydrographic and observation reports 
and storm warnings. ‘These are of great im- 
portance to masters in safeguarding their 
ships at sea. 

5. Communication from Company offices 
to ships at sea. General information and im- 
portant messages may be handled without un- 
due delay. 

6. Ship radio medical service and the ex- 
change of medical advice between ships at 
sea and hospitals ashore. This has in several 
instances resulted in the prompt relief of af- 
flicted members of the crews of our own ships 
as well as those of other lines. Also, advising 
authorities of serious medical cases aboard re- 
quiring hospital attention on arrival. 

7. As an aid to ships in distress, which has 
on more than one occasion been the means of 
bringing immediate assistance and averting 
loss of life and of property. It may be of in- 
terest to mention that all UNirep FRUIT 
Company ships, radio-equipped, carry what 
+; known as “auxiliary power”, which con- 
sists of Edison storage batteries of a capacity 
sufficient to run the motor generator of the 
transmitter, as well as the emergency light- 
ing system, for days, in the event of failure 
of the ship’s dynamos, thus providing a con- 
tinuous source of power. 

8. Revenue obtained from _ passengers, 
other line traffic and press service, which in 
no small degree has reduced the carrying ex- 
penses of the radio equipment aboard. Pas- 
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sengers of the ships of the Great White Fleet 
can always be in touch with their homes and 
friends by radio. Reservations may be made 
for hotel and taxi service, etc. Press bulletins 
are posted aboard ship daily for the benefit of 
passengers and crew. These bulletins include 
foreign and domestic news items and stock 
market quotations, averaging 1500 to 2000 
words daily, which is in many instances more 


news than is received by the newspapers of 
smaller cities. 


Following out the Company’s policy of 
progressive and efficient organization, this 
radio service is being constantly improved by 
the installation of modern equipment which 
today is second to none afloat. Along these 
lines, a few words might be said regarding 
one of the most recent developments in the 
radio art—the radio direction finder or radio 
compass. Several of these installations have 
been made aboard UNITED FRuIT CoMPANY 
ships, and thus far results obtained have in 
each instance warranted approval by the ship 
Captain. This instrument, as its name im- 
plies, enables the Captain or members of his 
navigation staff to observe bearings over un- 
usual ranges through invisible space, on radio 
land stations or radio beacons, the latter in 
general, light-vessels, as well as ships in dis- 
tress, occupying but a few moments’ time. 
These bearings may be taken singly or in 
series, to determine the accuracy of same. 


As a method of increasing the efficiency and 
range of ship communication, we have made 
several installations of new vacuum tube 
transmitters which, because of their design 
and flexibility, offer more channels of com- 
munication between ship and shore stations 
than the spark transmitters, which are rapidly 
becoming obsolete for obvious reasons. ‘These 
new instruments may also, with slight changes, 
be utilized for radiotelephone service. 

It will, therefore, be seen that increased 
benefits will be derived by this Company 


through the, medium of the equipment I have 
mentioned. 


Mer. L. F. Hargus, Jr., Radio operator of 
the Burrwood, La., Station, is in New Or- 
leans since October 5, on vacation. He likes 
Burrwood because the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, and that is one place where you can’t 
spend your money. I suppose there are many 
of us that should be assigned to that station. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Mr. L. H. Lockett has lost his home, the 
S. S. Ellis, which is laid up for repairs. He 
had been assigned to that ship as Chief Radio 
Operator for so long, that undoubtedly at 
times he becomes homesick. Since October 5, 


he has been assigned to the Burrwood, La., 
Radio Station. 


Mr. L. S. Parkin, Chief Radio Operator 
of the S. S. Heredia (do you know him?) is 
intelligent, nice looking, knows how to play 
the banjo and piano very well, and owns a 
brand new Ford coupe. Which are the rea- 
sons he does not have to worry about looking 
up “dates” when in New Orleans. 


Our New Orleans office also sends us a 
story on the origin of the American abbrevia- 
tion “OK” which is interesting: 

We all use the popular American abbre- 
viation “OK” meaning “all right”, not only 
in current talk, but in serious business. How 
did it come into use? 

In the early Colonial days the best rum and 
tobacco were imported from Aux Cayes in 
San Domingo, hence the best of anything 
came to be known in the United States as 
Aux Cayes, or OK. 

The term did not, however, pass into gen- 
eral use until the presidential campaign of 
1828, when the supposed illiteracy of Andrew 
Jackson, the Democratic candidate, was the 
stock-in-trade of his Whig opponents. Selba 
Smith, the humorist, started the story that 
Jackson endorsed his papers “OK” under the 
impression that they formed the initials of 
“Oll Korrect” (all correct). 


When late November’s dull, gray sky 
Brings chill to Autumn’s harvests, 
Trees are leafless, no birds fly 

And days all have a dullness. 

Then for warmth we stay indoors 
Happily busy with: our chores; 

It matters not what is our work, 

In cold fall days there always lurk 
Renewed zeal and glad ambition 

For honest labor in any station. 

And when Busy Day gives way to Rest 
At night we seek with quickened steps 
Content and glad of service given, 
The fireside’s glow, our homely haven. 


Auice McCarruy, General Office. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


sai 


OUR LOCAL 


Hugh F. Johnson was married October 
10, 1926, at Boston, Mass., to Miss Marion 
T. De Courcy. They spent their honeymoon 
in New York, Washington and Atlantic City. 
The office force presented Mr. Johnson with 
a purse of gold and they all wish the new 
couple happiness and success. 


Cards have been received at the office an- 
nouncing the arrival of a son and heir, John 
Preston, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. John Preston 
Gourville. Mrs. Gourville was formerly 
Fsther Peterson (Little Esther.) 


About a year ago Mr. DeVries, our 
Mechanical Engineer, wrote an article for 
the Unrrruirco describing the most economi- 
cal method of burning soft coal as a fuel. 
Mr. DeVries will have to yield the honors 
for economy to one of our office force, Tom 
Coveney, who states that he heats his house 
with one ton of coal per year. It is a two- 
family house and although no search has been 
made for secret heating ducts, it surely is a 
case for the Watch and Ward. 
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ol aA Beall Ne 
(Exriams Tue Lack oF FEVERE NEWS 10 THE OCTOBER 


Miss Loretta Smith, our stenographer, 
thinks that Worcester, Mass., is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the Commonwealth. 
If her home was nearer to that place her 
expenses for railroad fares and toll calls would 
be greatly reduced. She has not told us yet 
the reason for so many visits there. 


During the recent convention at Swamp- 
scott, the Refinery was visited by most of the 
Company Auditors, who had an opportunity 
to inspect the plant. 


The pugilistic aspirations of Teddy Mad- 
docks gained considerable momentum recently, 
when at the meeting of the Boston Traffic 
Club, he met and defeated one Reggy Chris- 
tian in a lively 4-round bout. Teddy has all 
the natural qualifications of a boxer and under 
the expert tutelage of Maurice O’Connor, he 
should hold his own with all comers. 


Mr. J. H. Smith, Wharf Superintendent, 
has returned from a week’s hunting trip in 
New Hampshire. He reports that deer are 


|| 
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scarce but he returned home with a 250 pound 
buck. Rumor has it that this was the buck 
which was recently struck by a train near 
Lancaster. 


Shift electrician McLaren is on his annual 
hunting trip down Maine. Ye Revere Re- 
porter hopes for another piece of venison such 
as he received last year. 


Another hunter who recently returned from 
the open spaces is Chief Clerk Russell Peach. 
He reports getting plenty of ducks but to date 
none of the office boys have seen a feather. 


All of the boys are keyed up about the 
stock purchase plan. Taggart, McGeouch 
and Hodgkins, the three canny Scots, have 
changed over their household budgets so as to 
obtain their maximum quota. 


All wages are paid on a C. O. D. basis— 
cash on delivery. A man worth a given sum 
per week cannot expect more until he de- 
livers more. 


"Tue Revere Sugar Refinery was first 
organized in 1868 and acquired by the 
Unirep Frurr Company in March, 1914. 
Several Divisions have sent in lists showing 
the total period of service in years of 19 em- 


Name 
Morgan Hanlon 


Time 


John McNamee AGES NG 
Dennis McCarthy 46 “ 4 
William Long 46006 ae L 
Joseph Smith A a gic () 
Felix O’ Hagan AB i een 
James Finley ze Pears eee 
Paul Tutay AQ eke 
Michael Hart 40 yee 8 
John Murphy 240 loon ge 
Joseph Thomas Biba eee | 
Albert Gutzman SC ee 
Dennis McNamara 30. Saepice 
Peter Dziedzic 2Oiniien eee, 
Ernst Rimer 265 eee 
Joseph Bradley Pe ater ed 
Bart. O’Neil PA lsains esi 10) 
William Carey 2S Vi eee 
H. E. Worcester 195. EO 

6/7es eel 


48 years 5 months 
“ 


UNIFRUITCO 


I HE Bowling League is now in full swing 
and the following standing of the teams shows 
how close the race is at the present time: 


Standing Per- — Pin- 
of Teams Won Lost centage falls 
Pan House 7 5 58.4 3886 
Office L 5 58.4 3756 
Warehouse 7 5 58.4 3751 
Machine Shop if be) 58.4 3702 
Mechanical 6 6 50.0 S120 
Packing 5 i 41.6 4021 
Steamfitters 5 7 41.6 3669 
Production - 8 3333 3621 
High Single String 
GC, Williamson: (10/22)... .. aie 123 
High (3) String 
©eWilliamson (10/29))....... deeeeer 341 
High (Team) Single String 
Packinoen@hOVZ2) cco...» aemmemeranes 480 
High (3) Team String 
Packinoye Gl0/22)). ot. =. «+... mpemmerete 1350 


C. Williamson leads all of the bowlers 


with an individual average of 102.5. His 
nearest rival is Gover with 98.1. 
ployees, mostly Heads of Departments. The 


Revere submits a list which we believe will 
surpass in total that of any division or sub- 
sidiary. Such lists are very interesting. We 
trust we may hear from others. 


Department 
Warehouse Foreman 
Sanitary Dep’t. Foreman 
Fireman 
Warehouse Storekeeper 
Wharf Sup’t. 

Char House Foreman 
Mechanical 

Char House 

Pan House 

Pan House 

Pan House 

Head Sugar Boiler 
Fireman 

Clarification 

Head Sugar Boiler 
Char House 

Char House 

Char House Foreman 
Vice-President 


ag amma acme a 


New Orleans 


E WONDER how many of our non- 
resident friends know that we have in our 
office building one of the show places of New 
Orleans? If you have not visited our eminent 
and popular Vice-President, Mr. Ellis, in his 
office, then you certainly have missed a great 
deal. 

Cups and trophies form the background of 
Mr. Ellis’ magnificent surroundings. So rare 
is the collection that immediately on entering 
the office one’s thoughts go back to the days 
of Morgan, Lafitte, Captain Kidd and others 
of their ilk whose buried treasures are to 
this day the object of treasure hunters, and 
one wonders if our own Mr. Ellis is not the 
proud possessor, through some quirk of for- 
tune, of a map or guide-post to one of those 
treasure-troves, to which he makes an oc- 
casional visit, to return with a trophy far more 
resplendent than anything previously dis- 
played. 

Ask Mr. Ellis, “How come?” and he'll tell 
you his treasure island is none other than his 
own boys, who through their team-work are 
always able to “cop the cup” when they enter 
an athletic event. 

Which brings us to the baseball team of 
1926. “Slim” Eckert and his cohorts, true to 
the example of the teams of previous years, 
brought the Commercial League to a success- 
ful close in a blaze of glory for the UNt- 
FRUITCO contingent. They played better than 
700 per cent. baseball to bring home two cups. 

They entered a post-season series with the 
other league leaders to determine the City 
Championship, and after playing better than 
800 per cent. ball they lost a hard fought con- 
test and had to accept second-place cup. 

This aggregation is indeed a worthy repre- 
sentative to sport the colors of the UNI- 
FRUITCO. 


Opening of 
Great White F leer 
Basket- Ball League 


Six hawsers snapped on the night of Sep- 
tember 27 and six Captains ordered full speed 
ahead to Championship City, when with colors 
flying, music playing and Mr. Ellis calling the 
first play, six steamers battled for supremacy 
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in a sea of competition. The cruising radius 
of the steamers became greater with the grow- 
ing intensity of the storm. 

Thus did “The Great White Fleet Basket- 
ball League” get on its way. The individual 
teams are named after the six large steamers 
plying out of New Orleans: 

The Abangarez, wearing Orange colored 
shirts, Captained by Earl Schroeder; the T'ur- 
rialba Blues, M. Muro, Captain; the Parismi- 
na Whites, Mike McLaughlin, Captain; the 
Heredia Reds, Ed Wells, Captain; the Atenas 
Blacks, Jim Burke, Captain; the Cartago 
Greens, Tom Burke, Captain. 

Before leaving port, eleventh-hour state- 
ments were issued by each Captain: 

Captain Schroeder emitted the following: 
“You never yet have seen an Orange sink 
and if you peel it you'll find the best is un- 
touched.” 

Captain Muro: “The deep Blue sea will 
be too rough for the other skippers; they'll 
all have the Blues when this journey is over.” 

Captain McLaughlin: “The crusaders wore 
White, emblematic of their purity; purely we 
have the best crew and the White foam from 
our propellor will be all the helpless crews 
will see of us as we fly by their drowning 
hulks.” 

Captain Wells: ‘Travel the world over 
and you'll find it’s the Reds that make the 
going tough. We're not going to be Bolshe- 
viki, but we’re going to blow these others to 
Davy Jones’ Locker.” 

Captain Jim Burke: “Tell the band to 
rehearse the funeral dirge ’cause after every 
tempest there are usually many burials. We'll 
be wearing our Black as mourning for the 
dead.” 

Captain Tom Burke: “Tell them I'll be 
singing, ‘It’s the Irish who will always lead 
the way.’ My ship’s in tip-top shape and 
sporting the color Green. Surely that’s a 
combination you can’t beat. Competition, did 
you say? Ah-Kay milley falthey. 

——P; 1D. BURKE. 


ERE S: GO 
\ WITH THA 


WHOLE 
mi DARN 
me GANG 
Sa See To THA 
BIG BARN DANCE 
or THA 


UNIFRUITGO FARM HANDS 


DOWN TO THAT THAR 


SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB 
2B of OCTOBER 
THEY RE GONNA SERVE SUPPER— HAY? 


‘ALL YOU NEED IS ABUCK AND AHALF EACH 


66 
Se Mary, have you seen where that 


there New’leans Division of the UNITED 
Frurir Company is fer givin’ a big ‘Barn 
Dance’ out yonder to the Southern Yacht 
Club, on Saturday, October 23, 19262” 

“Land sakes, Si, we shure air goin’. You'll 
wear overalls and a kinda checked shirt, and 
T’ll wear a gingham apron.” 

And like Mary and Si, with the proper 
spirit in their hearts, the majority of the em- 
ployees of the Unirep Fruir CoMPANY’S 
New Orleans Division, including quite a 
number from the Frurr DispatcH Com- 
PANY, made preparations for one of the larg- 
est dances that our efficient Committee has 
ever handled. 

Over five hundred employees and_ their 
friends attended, and the success of the dance 
was due to the efforts of the faithful Commit- 
tee and its Chairman, all of whom worked 
zealously to make everything the brilliant suc- 
cess that it was. 

To. Mr. C. H. Ellis, Vice-President of the 
Unirep Fruir Company, is extended the 
gratitude of all the employees and that of 
their friends, for his gracious manner towards 
them as host of the evening. For he made 
them feel that he was interested, willing to 
cooperate and to contribute to the happiness 
and welfare of all the “farmers” and “‘far- 
merettes” who attended the dance. 

The affair itself can perhaps best be de- 
scribed in the words of “Mary” and “Si” 


The Big 
Barn Dance 
ae 
New Orleans 


By 


Irene Lipscomb 


themselves, who came early (about seven- 
thirty), to be sure they wouldn’t miss any of 
the happenings of the evening. Mary was 
heard to exclaim when she saw the Commit- 
tee, “Land sakes, Si! . They all look like you! 
See, the Committee have on overalls, orange 
checked shirts, red ties, grey beards and side- 
boards, and big farm hats. Look! Ain’t it 
nice of them to stand at the door and shake 
hands with us all as we come in?” 

But Si scarcely heard Mary, for he kept 
his eyes on the adorable little farmerettes, 
who -arrived in overalls or gingham aprons, 
bows of ribbon on their hair, and socks on 
their dainty feet. After that, Mary didn’t 
see much of Si, by heck! So she was able to 
look around and see the wonderful decora- 
tions, and talk to Mirandy, who sat next to 
her. 

“Well,” she enthused, “if they ain’t got 
real hay over the windows and doors, in cute 
hay-racks, and sitting in each one a little calf!” 
“And look, there, Mirandy,” she went on, Hit 
it ain’t the mother cow, standing out there in 
the middle of the dance floor, all fenced in, 
with grass around her on the floor. Well, if 
they ain’t borrowed real farm lanterns to 
light this yere place for the dancing; I knew 
them ’lectric lights ain’t as good as our lan- 
terns. Oh, look outside Mirandy; we are 


just in time to escape being drenched by that 
thunder-storm that’s turned loose, and look 
how bright them flashes of lightning are and 
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Mr. Ellis is a perfectly impartial host—first he poses with the girls and 


then with the boys 


kow loud that thunder roars. See, it is stop- 
ping already and the rest of the folks will be 
able to git here and enjoy themselves. But 
the real happiness of the evening will be 
dancing!’ Just then Mary and Mirandy were 
claimed by their partners for a dance. 
While Mary and Mirandy are dancing to 
“Bye-Bye Black Bird”, rendered by the Dixola 
Novelty Orchestra, which is the best in the 
city, we'll sneak away and see what Si is doing 


so long away from Mary. There he is, in 
the midst of a bunch of the younger set, teach- 
ing ’em the old-fashioned games of ‘The 
Farmer In the Dell” and ‘Follow the Lead- 
er” in and out among the tables, which are 
set for a real good dinner of 
Shrimp Cocktail 
Olives Celery 
Assorted Cold Cuts and Potato Salad 
Ice Cream and Petit Fours 
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My Friends in 
New Orleans 


I CERTAINLY like New Orleans very 
much indeed, 
The people there are friendly and refined, 
And if you don’t play polo, drink tea, play 
bridge or golf, 
In Three-Two-One the boys don’t seem to 
mind. 
If I call on CRAWFORD ELLIS he says 
“How Do You Do,” 
PARKS calls me by my name and shakes 
my hand, 
Agent WHITE finds time to ask me how I 
am and how I feel, 
HUNTER HICKS just seems to under- 
stand. 
HAMPIE WHITE, the little Claim man is 
as cordial as can be, 
McGOVERN’S glad to see me, so’s CAN- 
TRELLE; 
Old friend MAHER he whoops and shouts 
“You look fine, Stevie, boy,” 
And FEENEY growls “I hope you're 
feeling well.” 
If I step in CHAMBERS’ den where the 
cables emanate 
Old FRED seems just as joyous as can be, 
MISS DIDIER through her glasses greets 
me with sweetest smile, 
And ai with my past makes mighty 
ree. 
If to WARREN BENNETT'S office my 
footsteps chance to stray, 
He always seems to find time for a chat, 
And though MAIER may seem serious to lots 
of other folks, 
He always sits me down and takes my hat. 
MISS PRATT, dear little lady, doesn’t 
know quite what to do 
To make me feel at home around the place, 
Then MISCHE saunters in with “When did 
you arrive?” 
And friendship always beams from out his 
face. 
When I meet old TOMMY BURKE I meet 
a long-lost friend, 
He wants me to go out and see a fight, 
AMOSS smiles and always asks how much I 
want to draw, 
PECORA wants to take me out that night. 
LEASOR and ALEX YOUNG always say, 
“Doggone you, Steve, 
We sure are glad to see you; how’s the 
game? 
Did you have a good trip up? Did you get 
enough to eat?” 
And WALKER, ROSE and YANDELL 


do the same. 
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These greetings cost them nothing but how 
different it could be 
If they were not picked and paid for what 
they’re worth; 
It’s men and girls like these makes the 
Company what it is— 
The most efficient thing on this green earth. 
Oh, courtesy’s an asset that can’t be bought or 
sold, 
And a bunch of folks like these in New 
Orleans,. 
Is a mighty good investment that pays 
dividends you bet— 
V. M. CUTTER seems to know just what 
that means. 
“Srrve Knows” Cristobal. 


Captzin “Louie” Receives 
a Bouquet 


During the hurricane, the Heredia was tied 
up at Santa Clara Pier, Havana. While 
practically every ship in the harbor at the 
time suffered appreciable damages, Captain 
Burmeister, by taking necessary precautions 
the day previous and having all hands stand- 
ing by during the height of the storm, came 
through without a scratch. Vice-President 
Ellis believes in giving credit where credit 15 
due and “Louie” has added the following 
prized letter to his already large collection: 


Capt. L. Burmeister, 
Nikalsotrenn, 

Steamship Heredia. 

Dear Captain Burmeister :— 

I want you to know that the Com- 
pany appreciates the splendid sea- 
manship displayed by yourself and | 
the officers and members of the crew 
of your vessel in handling your ship 
successfully through the hurricane 
which occurred in the Caribbean Sea 
and Yucatan Channel, and which 
passed over Havana on October 19th 
and 20th. 

The Company feels that it can 
rely on the competency of its men 
to take good care of its floating 
property at all times, and, in this 
case, our confidence has not been 
misplaced. 

Please convey to your fellow offi- 
cers and the members of your crew, 
our appreciation of their splendid 
work. 

Yours very truly 
(Signed) C. H. ELLIS, 
Vice-President. 


Philadelphia 


Copy of a Letter From a 
Philadelphian who made 
the Costa Rican Cruise 


Philadelphia, October 27, 1926. 
United Fruit Company 
Pier 9 North Wharves 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Attention Mr. E. V. Snow. 
Gentlemen: 

I returned on Monday from a Costa Rican 
Cruise on your S. 8. Calamares, which I took 
for my health; besides regaining it I had a 
wonderful time. The whole trip was delight- 
ful and interesting and the Captain and his 
crew, as well as your shore representatives 
left nothing undone to make the trip a most 
pleasant, comfortable and memorable one. 
The food on the ship was excellent and my 
stateroom, while not expensive, was kept im- 
maculately clean and was very comfortable. 
After taking this Cruise I can fully under- 
stand why you advertise “Every Passenger a 
Guest” as ‘the passenger’s comfort and _pleas- 
ure seem to be the first consideration. | 

I do not think I would be doing you justice 


if I did not compliment you on having such 
a capable Captain in your Fleet -as Captain 
Livingstone ; he showed most excellent judg- 
ment in handling the ship while she was in 
the hurricane district on October 19 and 20. 
I think every passenger will bear me out in 
this. 

Hoping that I may again have the pleasure 
of taking one of your Cruises, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


(signed) Epwarp J. Dorrinc. 


We were much pleased to receive a visit 
during October from Messrs. B. S. Caws of 
Bristol and J. F. Hardie of London, England, 
members of the staff of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. 
We endeavored to show them as much of our 
City of Brotherly Love as was possible during 
their short stay with us and also some of the 
sights of our Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
We regret that their time was so limited and 
the weather so unfavorable, but we thoroughly 
enjoyed having them with us and trust that 
we may have the pleasure of entertaining them 
as well as other representatives of Elders & 
Fyffes to a greater extent at some future time. 


“Baltimore 


The stock ownership plan for employees re- 
cently proposed by the Directors of’ the 
Unirep Fruir Company and approved by 
the stockholders ‘was eagerly’ received by em- 
ployees of Baltimore, the! idea ‘of ‘employee 
ownership of Company':stock having always 
been a popular one here. ’ 

About 75 per cent. of the employees of this 
Division are eligible under the plan as pro- 
posed and we are looking forward to a 100 
per cent. subscription on’ their part as we be- 
lieve that in this way we can best express our 
appreciation of the opportunity presented to 
us, 

Being stock owners, even on a’small scale, 
will make us all feel, moxe than ever, that it 
is OUR Company for which we are working 
and this added incentive cannot but result in 
greater benefits being derived by all through 
a more personal interest in’ our work. For, 
after all, it is our work and our interest which 
make this great machine, our Company, go. 


We are only little cogs in its make-up but 
working together is the idea and to make it 
run smoothly and efficiently no better lubri- 
cant could be applied than employee owner- 
ship of stock. 


The S. S. Mayari, one of the UNITED 
Frurr Company’s sugar ships, Master, Cap- 
tain “Bert” Davison, made a trip to Baltimore 
from Puerto Tarafa, Cuba, with a cargo of 
23,000 bags of sugar consigned to the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company. This is the 
first of the Company’s sugar ships to visit this 
port. 

Arriving at Quarantine on November 3 at 
5:00 A. M., the ship received pratique and 
left at 7:48 A. M., arriving at the Refinery 
at 8:45 A. M. Four gangs of men were put 
to work discharging the cargo just a moment 
later. ‘This instantaneous start to discharge 
was made possible because of the Refinery’s 


(Turn to page 289) 
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New York 


Freight Traffic Department 


Importations 
By F. R. MacMahon 


Soliciting Freight Agent, Havana 


g NDOUBTEDLY the very interest- 


ing and instructive treatise which appeared in 
the May issue of UNIFRUITCO, contributed 
by Mr. A. J. Brady of New York, on the 
subject of Packing for Export, was carefully 
read by everybody. I believe our readers will 
unanimously agree that the observations made 
therein are opportune and could be profitably 
studied by many shippers engaged in trade 
with Latin-America. 

It would probably be of some interest to 
such shippers to know the result of improper 
packing from the standpoint of the consignee 
in the West Indies. ‘The writer had the op- 
portunity of observing this feature while re- 
siding at Sanchez, Dominican Republic, dur- 
ing 1918-19. 

At Sanchez, due to shallow water, steam- 
ers are obliged to anchor about three-quarters 
of a mile off shore and import cargo is trans- 
ferred by lighters from shipside to pier, 
whence it is loaded on railroad cars and 
switched to the customs warehouses. After 
inspection there, it is again loaded on cars for 
interior points along. the railroad line and 
finally taken to consignees’ stores by carts, 
mule-back or hand. 

In the interest of the Railroad Company, 
which also operated the lighterage business, 
all packages were closely scrutinized after 
every handling operation, as claims for break- 
age, loss of contents and pilferage were gen- 
erally made against the last carrier, which in 
this case was the Railroad Company. 

It was indeed strange to see a number of 
well-proportioned laborers suddenly appear 
about town wearing new shoes a few days 
after.a boat had discharged at the port, and 
as the wages were small and generally spent 
on food it was never for a moment consid- 
ered possible that such shoes had been bought. 


An inspection of shoe containers would 
eventually reveal a shipment of shoes improp- 
erly packed, either carelessly nailed or not 
protected by bands about the box, or that a 
light domestic case had been used in place of 
a heavy, well-protected export case, the pil- 
ferage really being made possible by the evi- 
dent desire on the part of the shipper to save 
freight and packing charges. 

Again, it might be small machinery parts, 
wrapped up in a package and insecurely wired 
to some part of the machine for which they 
were intended. This, also, was probably done 
to save small packing costs. In some cases 
the machine would be placed in a crate, not 
very securely braced, arriving at its destina- 
tion with something broken. 

Nor could it be expected that a case of pre- 
serves, fruits or jams, in glass, would arrive 
at its destination intact, after being packed 
in a wooden case like canned goods, as actu- 
ally happened in one instance we observed. 
Although the outside of the case was marked 
“olass, handle with care’, it was not under- 
stood by the gang of foreign laborers, who 
were unable either to read or write the lan- 
guage they spoke. 

This careless or ignorant method of pack- 
ing freight for export shipments has militated 
somewhat against American exporters in pre- 
vious years, insofar as Latin-American trade 
is concerned. Quite naturally, a consignee in 
some far-off corner of the West Indies, or 
Central or South America, will not purchase 
American goods a second time if he is going 
to receive his merchandise at least fifty per 
cent. damaged. Redress is difficult to obtain 
in that the goods are probably paid for be- 
fore they leave the States, or when the docu- 
ments are received from the banks. 

It would seem that some valuable ideas on 
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the subject of Packing for Export could be 
picked up by traveling salesmen in foreign 
territory, if the subject were intelligently 
studied by them on the ground in relation to 
the transportation problems of the countries 
through which they travel. In this way they 
could stimulate a desire on the part of their 
customers for American goods as against for- 
eign merchandise, through the delivery of our 
manufactures at destination in as safe a con- 
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dition as those of our European neighbors. 
Very likely the increased sales made would 
more than compensate for the small amount 
which shippers try to save through reduced 
packing costs or import duties. 

Experience has shown that well-packed 
merchandise results in satisfied customers and 
repeat orders, whereas shoddy packing means 


loss of business and eventually a loss of the 
trade. 


THE BILL OF LADING CLERK’S LAMENT 


Little Bills of Lading, O, so smooth and white, 

I see you in the morning and also noon and night. 
The clauses that go on you drive me almost mad,— 
Shipped in “Frail Containers” and “Condition Bad!” 
“Not responsible for marks and numbers” 


Oftentimes disturbs my slumbers; 
Don’t forget “Mark them Prepay” 
(A million others cause dismay.) 


Then the impatient shipper who will not wait at all 

But demands he get his ladings even tho the heavens fall. 
Then too the traffic expert who has learned his stuff by letter, 
(He’s certainly the very one who should know somewhat better 
Than to let consignees’ instructions his office boy defy 

And consign some other way instead of “order notify.”) 

Some think a blanket policy is something for a bed; 

Tell me, do you blame me if I sometimes lose my head? 

Then we have the dear young flapper with the pretty smiling face; 
(Of course I can’t refuse her no matter what the pace). 

She had no carbon paper so “Will one copy do?” 

“O, certainly; delighted; I'll do the other twenty-two.” 

“Can I have them in five minutes? Or, I’ll be back in ten”; 
(Good thing that she’s a chicken and not some darned old hen). 
“Why certainly, Miss, surely; I have nothing else to do, 
Whenever you are ready; anything for you.” 

And so the game continues throughout the day and night, 
Pushing out the ladings until I want to fight; 

But when I leave this Planet and climb the golden stair 

St. Peter will not say to me “Go ’way and take the air.” 

But “Welcome, little brother, you’ve had your touch of Hades, 
Sit down and rest a little while I present the ladies; 

Pick out your wings, your golden harp, a glass of nectar too; 
Hallelujah little Angel, with Ladings you are through!” 


In a high school class the Spanish Professor 
was very derisive in his remarks at the seem- 
ing lack of interest or the stupidity of its 
members. 

“You'll never amount to anything,” he 
said. “Probably all of you will develop into 
first-class bootleggers.” 

The class was all smiles at his quips. “Let’s 
see how many of you will be bootleggers when 


you grow to manhood,” he went on. “Stand 
i bed 
up! 


The class as a unit sensed a spirit of comedy 
and all rose to the occasion except a small 
Italian boy. 

Chagrined at the sight, the Professor ex- 
claimed, ‘““Well, I’m mighty proud to see at 
least one of you possesses higher ideals than 
those of the profligate class of nondescripts. 
And now, Angelo, tell us why you did not 
stand.” 


“T’m one already,” calmly answered Angelo. 


Johnny Love 


who 


Elevated Stewarding 


toa 
Fine Art 


FAA wx WAY you look at it Scotland 


has claims to greatness. It produced Robert 
Burns, Wullie Wallace, the Haig Brothers 
and Johnny Love. ‘To those unfamiliar with 
Scottish ‘history it may be said that Mr. 
Burns wrote poetry, Mr. Wallace drove the 
Sassenach shrieking from the border, the Haig 
Brothers won the undying gratitude of man- 
kind and Johnny elevated stewarding to a 
fine art. 

And before presenting Johnny’s biography 
to a waiting world the fact must be impressed 
on one and all that the hero is no lowland 
Scottish mannikin. He’s a Heilan Mon, wi’ 
hairy legs and the accent. Laddie, it comes 
only after years of groomin’ the tonsils wi’ 
oatmeal. And Johnny wears a bit skin-duhn 
tucked in his garter, an’ a phillibeg, and his 
trusty claymore is a’ nicked up and ruddy wi’ 
the bluid of stewards and waiter men who 
wouldn’t abide by regulations! Did ye ever 
hear Johnny sing: : 

“T’ye seen them liltin’ 

At our ewe milkin’; 

Lassies a liltin’ 

At the dawn o’ day. 

But now they’re gloomin’ 

On ilka green gloamin’! 

The flowers o’ the forest 

Are all sede away.” 
If ye haven't, ye fail to appreciate the senti- 
ment that makes a Scottish mon good at any- 
thing he sets his hand to do. 


Johnny took on with the Unirep Fruit 
Company in 1912. That’s a long time ago. 
He’s been an assistant steward, steward, chief 
steward and Cruise conductor on nearly all 
the vessels of the Great White Fleet. And 
he’s made friends in whatever capacity he 
served. The Powers ‘That: Be took him off 
the ships a while back and made him Port 
Steward at Boston, but whenever things get 
a bit thick in Cruise season the Stewards De- 
partment sends out a call for Johnny Love 
and he officiates as a Cruise conductor to 
everyone’s satisfaction. Mr. M. J. Moynihan, 
Johnny’s Chief, says, “Johnny is a good stew- 
ard.’ And when Mr. Moynihan goes so far 
as to make a statement of that sort it is a 
safe bet that Johnny isn’t good; he’s a super- 
steward of the finest kind. 


eee 


(Continued from page 286) 


special wharf gear and the fact that the 
steamer’s booms were at once swung into po- 
sition with all her hatches clear. 

The discharge of this large cargo was ac- 
complished in 16%4 hours, the work being 
completed at 5:00 P. M. on November 4—a 
record for this class of cargo at the port of 
Baltimore. 

The Mayari was cleared for a coastwise 
port by the customs and disnatched promptly 
at 5:25 P. M., after a brief stay in port of 
just 3674 hours. 
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John C. Nisbet, Division Passenger Agent, 
Jamaica, B. W. I., has been connected with 
shipping practically all his life. He was born 
in Scotland, educated in England and commenced 
his business career with Robert Thompson & 
Sons, Ltd., Shipbuilders, Sunderland, England, 
completing a full apprenticeship in their Gen- 
eral, Estimating and Draughting Offices. 

He came to the United States in 1910 and, 
after serving in various shore positions with 
several well-known business firms, joined the 
Unirep Frurr Company in 1915, first as As- 
sistant Purser on the S.S. Tenadores, then on 
other vessels and later as Chief Purser on the 
Steamships Saramacca, Tivives, Almirante and 
Zacapa. 

During the War Mr. Nisbet served in the 
British Transport Service carrying troops and 
munitions. After cessation of hostilities he was 
transferred to shore duty with the Company, 
as City Ticket Agent in charge of the New York 
Uptown Ticket Office at 1254 Broadway, and 
in 1921 was again transferred to Jamaica Di- 
vision as Special Passenger Agent. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1926, he was promoted to his present 
position of Division Passenger Agent. 


John C. Nisbet 


Completing the Sale 


By J. C. Nisbet, Kingston, Jamaica 


ik a former issue our Passenger Trafhe 
Manager contributed a very instructive article 
on “Passenger Solicitation” the main essential 
of which was that to successfully sell trans- 
portation the solicitor must be ‘“‘sold” himself 
on our own passenger service. However, a 
successful sale does not finish here. The 
prospect having been “sold” and the trans- 
portation issued does not by any means signify 
that a successful sale has been completed, for 
there still remains the much more important 
part of fulfilling the contract. 

The actual sale of transportation may be 
called Stage One. Then follows the equally 
important duty of living up to our slogan 
“Every Passenger a Guest” which we will 
call Stage Two, and this is where our ship 
personnel steps in. 

No matter how many times a passenger 
may have been told by the solicitor of the 
wonderful features of our service, of the 
unique attractions offered, the whole may be 
irrevocably ruined by lack of coordination on 
the part of our steamship personnel. No 
matter how much may be done for the pas- 


senger ashore at tropical ports, the outstand- 
ing feature which remains in the passenger’s 
recollection at the end of the trip is the man- 
ner in which he was served on board. ‘This is 
only natural as, after a close association of 
from 15 to 23 days, it is logical to assume 
that those days are the crucial test of our 
service. 

That this service is rendered is evidenced 
by the number of passengers who again and 
again travel on our line. In the Tropical 
Divisions we notice this, and there are many 
faces we have come to look for year after year 
and to expect as a matter of course. These 
old tried travelers pass out of the category 
of “Guests” and come into the closer associa- 
tion of “Friends,” and it is to the credit of 
our ship personnel that our annual visitors 
invariably insist on traveling on their favorite 
ship with their favorite Captain, Purser, Chief 
Engineer or Steward. 

Stage Three is the part of the contract 
which is up to our tropical personnel. The 
fact of validating a return ticket and shaking 
a man’s hand and telling him how glad one 
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November, 1926 


is to see him should not constitute one’s sole 
duty. Lo complete a successful sale the 
thought must be created in the passenger’s 
mind that we have a deeper interest in him 
than merely taking his money, and it is this 
part of the contract which can make or mar 
an entire trip. 

A happy and contented passenger surely 
brings increased business and his genuine 
thanks and appreciative smile more than re- 
pay efforts to satisfy. 

Here in Jamaica we are fortunately situated 
in that from the time our guests disembark 
until they leave, they are entirely in the Com- 
pany’s care. It is at this point that our famous 
hostelries, the Myrtle Bank at Kingston and 
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the Titchfield at Port Antonio, contribute so 
much to the successful completion of the sale, 
particularly when the passenger buys a ticket 
for our special Winter Cruise or 15-Day Ja- 
maican Summer Tour, and, under the guiding 
hand of their genial Manager, Mr. T. G. S. 
Hooke, our hotels have built up a most en- 
viable reputation. 

In these days of increasing competition, the 
manner in which our passengers are cared for 
at the various ports is increasingly important 
and in this Jamaica realizes her responsibil- 
‘ties and is cooperating with the Company in 
sts efforts to build up the tourist trade to the 
Island. 


Purchasing 
Steamship 
Supplies 


By 
We: Wigey 


Purchasing Department 


HE placing of orders on a competitive 
basis, which a few years ago was given little 
attention by steamship companies, is now be- 
coming recognized as the most economical and 
scientific method of securing supplies. 

Formerly most companies ordered steward, 
deck, engine and other stores through ship 
chandlers, or perhaps through some favored 
supplier for each general class of items, such 
as meats, groceries, lumber and packing. To- 
day nearly all large and progressive compa- 
nies place their orders on bids, stating that 


W. C. Wildey 


each item shall conform to certain standards 
or specifications. This method has been 
proved to effect savings of from 20% to 50% 
over the old methods. 

A good example of the importance now 
being given to specifications was the creation 
in recent years by the United States Govern- 
ment of the Federal Specifications Board. The 
specifications must be accurate and complete 
in detail so the supplier can quote intelli- 
gently on the quantity, quality, size and 
weight, with the understanding that he must 
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submit his lowest price with his first bid, and 
if he does not do so, and his price is out of 
line, no further consideration will be given 
his quotation. 

The Unirep Fruir Company has, without 
doubt, specifications which are as compre- 
hensive and complete as any steamship com- 
pany operating at the present time. These 
were compiled by the Purchasing Department, 
in conjunction with other interested depart- 
ment heads, with the object of standardizing 
on qualities and grades best adapted for the 
Company’s particular requirements, at the 
same time conforming as closely as possible 
to trade customs. The following examples of 
specifications illustrate the care exercised in 
the purchase of supplies. 


Beef Short Loins: Weight from 32 to 
36 pounds each. Absolutely no suet. To 
be separated from the hip at the end of 
the hip bone. No hip bone whatever on 
the loin. Width of loin across the top on 
large end 16”, width of loin across the top 
on small end 14”. Length of loin along 
backbone and length along flank to be 
equal. To be cut from choice steers 
weighing from 800 to 1000 pounds each. 

Roasting Chickens: Weight 4 pounds 
each, milk fed, dry picked, fresh frozen, 
each wrapped in parchment paper and 
packed 12 to the box. 

Manila Rope: No other than pure 
Manila (Abaca) fibre shall be used, and 
no grade of Manila lower than Govern- 
ment grade “I’’. Rope shall contain oil of 
good cordage grade for internal lubrica- 
tion not less than 8% nor more than 12% 
of the weight of the finished rope. No sub- 
stance for the purpose of loading or 
weighting the rope shall be added. The 
rope shall be of 3-strand, medium-laid 
unless otherwise specified. Maximum 
weights and minimum breaking strengths 
shall conform to standard Government 
specification. 

It is customary for many of the large job- 
bers to place orders for their annual canned 
goods requirements in the early part of the 
year, say February and March. This is done 
on a S.A.P. (subject to approval of price) 
basis, and this price, which is usually decided 
in May or June, is called the “opening price”. 
This may, of course, afterwards advance or 
decline. The quality of the canned goods de- 
livered must equal the usual specifications for 
“Fancy”, “Choice” or “Standard” grades. 
The quality of these grades, however, varies 
considerably each year with different packers. 
This may be due to one or more of several 
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causes, as for instance variation in the quality 
of fruits or vegetables in different sections of 
the country caused by climatic and other con- 
ditions. For this reason, and in order to as- 
sure our obtaining the quality desired, our 
contracts are not placed until early fall, when 
samples of the new pack can be submitted by 
the suppliers with their quotations. From 
these samples, taking also into consideration 
the prices quoted. are selected those of the de- 
sired quality and grade, and orders are placed 
to cover the Company’s requirements for the 
following year. 


Contracts for flour are made to cover thirty- 
day requirements, unless conditions warrant 
longer or shorter periods. Specifications and 
samples of the grade and quality required are 
submitted to the New York Produce Ex- 
change, to which all bidders are referred. 
Samples taken from deliveries are afterwards 
forwarded to the Produce Exchange for test- 
ing, analysis and comparison with the original 
samples. 

In some instances it is advantageous to place 
contracts covering total requirements for .a 
period of six months or a year; for instance, 
lubricating oils, paints and packings. The 
method used in these cases is the same as em- 
ployed when purchasing individual items. 


Materials which are regularly used in such 
small quantities that separate purchases for 
each delivery are not practical, like electric 
lamps, miscellaneous hardware, etc., goods 
made up specially for this Company, like lin- 
ens, chinaware, glass or silverware, or arti- 


‘cles purchased in distant cities or foreign 


countries, are ordered and placed in the store- 
room for distribution as required. 


In order to check the quality of the goods 
delivered, inspectors pass upon each article at 
time of arrival, and much credit is due the 
Stewards and other Departments for the effi- 
cient manner in which this work is done. In 
addition to this, the opinions of experts out- 
side of Company employees are obtained from 
time to time regarding such items as potatoes, 
butter, milk and coffee. Laboratory analyses 
are also made at regular intervals, of Manila 
rope, paints, lubricating oils, and similar items. 
The cost of this is small compared with the 
savings effected. Articles which do not con- 
form to specifications are rejected. 


The above brief outline is to convey to the 
reader an idea of the efforts made by the 
Purchasing Department to secure standard 
products of high quality and at most favorable 
prices; all of which adds to the efficiency and 
service of the Great White Fleet. 


William K. Jackson, Director and Secretary of the UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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